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* CONTENTS AND ORGXNIZATION for "I AM NOT A CROOK" ( 6 / 25 / 74 , Howard Roffman) 

I have now completed virtually all of the juxtaiJoaing material, with the exception of 
Borne thingn I mi/jht find in my files when I re tom home— but I don f t expect very much 
more at all. So tliat you know where to juxtapose the new excerpts and so you can got 
an idea of my orf/utLaation, I 1 11 do sonot:dnj which' may bo tedious but will be helpful. 
I’ll type out a very detailed "dablo of Contents ' 1 which trill spoil out the organisation 
by -jiving the ch^ters, chapter subdivisions 9 the exact contents of each subdivision# 
Since we liavo not numbered tin? pngoj, 1 will identify each page by its heading. 
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I AM HOT A CROOK 



FROM Nixon's qsiestiaa-answer session in Orlando, Fla., November 17, 1973* 

I want to a cy this to tbs television audience— I cade my mistakes, but in. ell of aqr 
years of public life, 1 have never profited SB, never profited from public ZXXU service. 
I have earned every cent. And in all of my years of publics life, Z have never obstructed 
justice. And I think, too, that I could say that in my years of public life, that I 
ynlrtmao. this iHnd of nx fy vl n.«yHnn, because people have got to know whether or net their 
Preaidant is a crook. Hall, I am not • crook. I have earned everything I have got* 
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from Wixon prosn conforonco of September 5, 1 973 : 

QUESTION: Mr. President, to follow up on the tapes 

question earlier, you have told us that your reasons are based 
on principle — separation of powers, Executive privilege, 
things of this sort. Can you assure us that the tapes do not 
reflect unfavorably on your Watergate position, that there is 
nothing in the tapes that would reflect unfavorably? 

THE PRESIDENT: There is nothing whatever. As a 

matter of fact, the only time I listened to the tapes,. to 
certain tapes -- and I didn't listen to all of them, of i 

course — was on June the 4th. There is nothing whatever in 
the tapes that is inconsistent with the statement that I made on 
Hay ?.2nd or of the statement that I made to you ladies and 
gentlemen in answer to several questions, rather searching 
questions I might say, and very polite questions two weeks 
ago, for the most part, and finally nothing that differs 
whatever from the statement that I made on the 15 th of 
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Jr p m Nixon* u TV and radio uddreoa of April 2 C J, 1 f J74 : 

or !!l°<L! r .“^ ripts ’. portions not relevant to my 



knowledge or action. w.tw P \ POnS not relevant to my 

but everything that i re S a r d . to , Wa *ergate are not included, 
well as the smooth* “ ~J ev « nt 18 in ? luded - the rough as 

of alternatives the 8es810ns » the exploration 

rnarives, the weighing of human and political costs. 

with regarf to^atergate ^ 68ident P^sonally knew and did 

materials — together with +H the c ° ver " u P is concerned .these 
tell it all. 8 ith those already made available — will 
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To anyone who reads his way through this mass of 
materials I have provided, it will be totally abundantly 
clear that a? .far as the President's role with regard to 
Watergate is concerned, the entire story is there. 
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^ — * could — Two options: One would be to say that 
(unintelligible); the other would be to say the (un- 
intelligible). 

P — (unintelligible) Well, if you say (unintelligible) 
permission— What do you think, John? You tell him. 
Well, it is easier to get out of it if you say well that is 
- ..not a matter (uni ntelligible), 

ziy 



/Y / /???' -sf 

H — That’s the thing we’ve worried about all along, 
that somebody will get (unintelligible) what we do but 
we can’t live by whether we ' lnintelligibie) the (un- 
intelligible). 

P — (Unintelligible) 












fycj /Yj/fv*' <L 

P He's obviously thought this through. Isn't it 
worthwhile to^nd ol-U^ we owe ,t to ourse v s 

ist&c «. 

is true from (unintelligible). ^ 

B—Mhink that's right. Ths is probably a golden op, 
PO p Un Richt a To y ' find out-let me put it this way. 

ligible) rather than (umntelligible) 

H— Right. 



P_I wonder if you’ll (unintelligible) then— (unin- 

teilieibie) I think, Bob. f 

H— I can’t reach Magruder. There s no answer (un- 
inteUigible) over something. If he arrives here they 

teusknow the Mher |hmp of the way. I 

thiak we're S oin S 'to b.-I doeh ^ e ? 

—(unintelligible) I don’t want to— I don t (un nh. 



gible) all here, we n taxe— u - "™ „ w of 

ina (unintelligible) in the next thirty days, a lot ot 
heat, we’ll take with regard to why we aren t appwnng, 
why we aren't going to appear before the Committ . 
Now, how do we answer that? 




H I still think you can. Maybe it can’t be done, 

but there ought to be a way to turn the Grand Jury 
thing strongly our way, which is that this proves the 
rightness of the President’s approach of full coopera- 
tion with the proper process of justice which is bring- 
ing people, even at the very highest level, to account, 
p — You (unintelligible) cooperation. 

E — Yeah. I think we should do that. 

H— And cooperating on the (unintelligible). And 

the value of that. ~ 

p (Unintelligible) first man out on it should not be 

favored You understand the importance of that and so 
forth and so on. Then I’ve got to (unintelligible) and 
get (unintelligible). Trying to think of how to use 
you effectively in this too. 
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P — Does (unintelligible) know Bob. Aren’t we real- 
ly sort of in a position where it would be better to 
know whose (unintelligible) in that damn Grand Jury. 

At least, pull the (unintelligible) on something there. 

I really think you do. And, they’re (unintelligible) 
happy. It seems to me that a hell of a lot of the issue 
about do something involves our inability to (unintel- 
ligible) back that we’re willing to cooperate. That we’re 
willing to waive executive privilege and keeping our 
people silent. Now that’s what I’m really trying to (un- 
intelligible) . 

E — We will get — , .. f; 

H — I’ve always heard that that’s the right — that’s 
the point — that kind of argument. j 

P — Is that (unintelligible). , 

H — (Uni ntelligible ) one day plus story. ; 

Mt 

\ • . 



P — Then you — the way I would handle that, I 
would say, “Now let’s take the Segretti matter’* — no 
— “First, let’s take Watergate.*’ You say, “I had no 
knowledge — ’’(unintelligible). “Let’s take the Segretti 
thing. Now, here are the facts.** — Then I would point 
out — (unintelligible) point out (unintelligible) incrimi- 
nation? 

H— No. 

E — Well, we don’t know that. 

H— Huh? 

P — (Unintelligible) OK, John. (Unintelligible), with 
Segretti? 

H — Well, he was clearly (unintelligible) which is * 
totally (unintelligible) that Segretti — Scgretti’s instruc- 
tions were that he was to do nothing illegal. And, well 
then answer the question how could you launch a guy 
out — 




p — i do feci that we should get this ready and really 
bounce it and I think that’s the day to do it and I’d say 
(unintelligible) and I’d say — 

H — It’s ready. Oh, no, it isn’t ready but it’s close. 
But it’s awful long. 

P — Will it be alright? 

H — I’m not so sure that (unintelligible). 

P — Perfectly alright. Grand Jury. (Unintelligible) 
the damn (unintelligible) down to it. And if it says if 
the Committee doesn’t, I cannot allow — I cannot allow 
— the (unintelligible). I mean the — “My effectiveness 
as an Assistant to the President will be seriously dam- 
aged.*’ “Eroded by false charges and so forth and con- 
sequently I am making this statement now. 1 will make 



this statement under oath. (Unintelligible) I will make 
this statement under oath and answer questions under 
oath when the Ervin Committee finally gets around to 
hearing me.” How’s that sound to you, John? 

E — Sounds pretty good. 

P— All right. Now I think— I will say— point out— 
(unintelligible) it is (unintelligible) — “I do not suggest 
that — ” I have only tried to cover in this statement 
questions of charges to date. That’s what I have said 
and it has not been — and I am sure that others will be 
made.” AndJ unintelligible) 

’ L 
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/6j fill- A 

P — The reason that I made the call while in Dean’s 
presence last night was that he said Liddy was saying 
how he knows Liddy had told (unintelligible) or some- 
thing like that. I said he must (unintelligible). Well, he 
: thought he ought to get ahold of his attorneys. Liddy 
said will not (unintelligible) higher authorities. (Unin- 
telligible) not the President, (unintelligible) Mitchell. 

And f said, I called Petersen (unintelligible) where to go 
(unintelligible) Liddy’s attorney. The President is not 
asking for any type of (unintelligible). 
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P — Yeah. Let me get to two quick questions before 
you give me whatever you’ve got. Three questions — 
one very fundamental that (inaudible) perhaps the 
first two are related. I (inaudible) Dean, first Magruder, 
with the information that I know, it •seems to me that 
I’ve got to tell the (inaudible) something about that’s 
been done (inaudible) where it would be worse. What’s 
your reaction to that? We got to be sure that when 
people ask us later that we didn’t — these people that 
are out (inaud ible). 



P — There’s this. This is something that we’re going 
—you know— probably great difference of opinion in 
the Department of Justice (inaudible). More impor- 
tant for the Department of Justice is (inaudible). 
Presidency have (inaudible) as a result of some diligent 
efforts its own (inaudible). Now with (inaudible) I 
don’t have to announce the (inaudible). We have a 
situation where the U.S. Attorney, in effect, the (in- 
audible) thing when the President has to go in and 
explain (inaudible). 

HP — (Inaudible) for a purpose. 

P — Yeah but— sec— I don’t— (inaudible) the 

damn sure (inau dible). 
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p- I want these men to be (unintelligible). I 
know there is. I really. 

W — Quite so. We (unintelligible) 

P — The second point, however, I have (unintelligi- 
ble) And they know that. And if — if — uh — you con- 
clude that the best thing to do is for Haldcman to step 
forward and say, “you’re not guilty of a doggone 
thing.” They have released the Grand Jury notes. I’ve 
been attacked by the press; I’ve been (unintelligible) 
ail this (unintelligible) outside of this office including 
(unintelligible). In it, one (unintelligible) regard to 
the (unintelligible) as to whether it affects their (un- 
intelligible) too in regard to the_ President. 
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P — I’ll bo here, all along. Bill. The Jury indicts, 
moves. We’re going to get on with this country. A lot 
of people in the country, we may find, they feel the 
President is doing the best he can in the damn thing. If 
I had wanted to cover-up — they probably think the 
President can cover-up. If I wanted to, I sure haven’t 
done it very well, have I? 
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Nixon statement isoued August 15, 1975: 



It is also true, as I say on May 22nd, that I took no part in, and- was not aware 

of, any subsequent efforts to c6ver up the illegal acts associated with the Watergate 
' Break-in. ' » . 
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from Nixon statement of April 17* 1973s r , 

As I have Bald before and I have said throughout this entire matter, all government 
employees and especially White House staff employees are expected fully to cooperate in this 
matter. I condemn any attempts to cover up in this case, no matter who is involved# 

* * ’ » , 1 ♦.*.*» 1 , ‘ 

from Nixon statement issued August 15* 1973s i * ‘ 

My consistent position from the beginning has been to get out the faot 3 about 
Watergate, not to cover them up# , • ^ 
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from Nixon press conference, March 6, 1974? . r 

' • / % | 

At all times it has been my goal to have a complete disclosure of this whole situation y:> 

^ because, as you know, I have said there can be no cloud over the White House# I want that \ \< 

>> cloud removed ; that's one of the reasons wo have cooperated as we have with the special . 

' prosecutor# We will also Cooperate with the Rodino committee# The facts will come out# 

. 

! . v ■ : ; • , ■ ■ ' . ' V: • 

; * from Nixon question-answer session in Houston, March 19* 1974* - . v • *. , • * 

’ \ ’ \ * ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ^ 

It should not have been covered up, and I have done the very best that I can over 
the past year to see that it is uncovered# IV . W- . ' y * "V • 
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for use with cover-up oxcorpto from 9/15/72 tape 



.from Nixon preaa conference of August 29, 1972: » 

And with regard to who i3 investigating it now, I think it would be well to notice 
that the FBI is conducting a full field investigation. The Department of Justice, of 
course, is in charge of the prosecution and presenting the matter to the grand jury# 

The Senato Banking and flurrency Committee is conducting an investigation. The Covem- . - 

ment Accounting Office, and independent agency, is conducting an investigation of those 
aspects which invo.lve the campaign spending law. ...these investigations... have at my 
direction had the total cooperation of the — not niLLy the White House — but also of all 
agencies of government.... / •- : 

I think under tiiese circumstances we are doing everytidng we can to take this incident 
and to investigate it and not to cover it up. What roally hurts in matters of this sort 1 
Is not the fact that they occur. .. .What really hurts is if you try to cover it up.... . 

We have cooperated completely. We have indicated that we want all the facts brought 1 
out and. that as 1 far as any people who are guilty are concerned, they should be prosecuted. ’ 
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P — Oh well, this is a can of worms as you know a 
lot of this stuff that went on. And the people who 
worked this way are awfully embarrassed. But the way 
you have handled all this seems to me has been very 
skillful putting your fingers in the leaks that have sprung 
here and sprung there. The Grand Jury is dismissed 
now? 

D — That is correct. They have completed and they 
have let them go so there will be no continued inves- 
tigation prompted by the Grand Jury’s inquiry.' 
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& - I learned today, incidentally, and 
have not confirmed it, that the GAO auditor who is 
down here is here at the Speaker of the House’s re- 
quest. 

P — That surprises me. 

H — Well, (expletive deleted) the Speaker of the 
House. Maybe we better put a little heat on him. 

P — I think so too. 

H — Because he has a lot worse problems than he 
is going to find down here. 

D — That’s right. 

H — That is the kind of thing that, you know, we 
really ought to do is call the Speaker and say, “I regret 
to say your calling the GAO down here because of what 
it is going to cause us to do to you.” 

P— Why don’t you see if Harlow will tell him that. 



I) — I suppose the other area we nrc going to see 
sonv »'. V . •* o. • • .%• •,$ Kvatise 1 think 

. 1 ... w n%4 v.mum ,uo Jv*wu ihtfio will he a crcst- 
on that — the white wash — the civil rights eases in 
advance. But Wright Patman’s hearings — his banking 
and currency committee — whether we will be successful 
in turning that off or not I don’t know. We have a plan 
where RolhbJaft and Bitfman who were counsel for the 
f&Yi :H 'vii'l Y/ktf! indicted U/d»y pjz going to go up »; id 
visit the five top members and say that if you commence 
hearings you are going to jeopardize the civil rights of 
these individuals in the worst way and they will never 
get a fair trial. 

P — Why not ask that they request to be heard by the 
committee? 

D — They could say, “If you do commence with these 
hearing we intend to come up and say what you are 
doing to the rights of individuals.” Something to that 
effect. 

P — They could even get a motion in court to get the 
thing dismissed. 

H — Going the other way — 

P — Getting the criminal charges dismissed on the 
grounds of civil rights. 
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D — We have someone approaching the ACLU for 
these guys — having them exert some pressure because 
we don’t just want Stans up there in front of the cam- 
eras with Patman asking all these questions. It is going 
to be the whole thing over and over again. I understand 
too, or I have been told, that John Connally is close 
to Patman and if anyone could talk turkey to Patman, 
Connally could. Jerry Ford is not really taking an active 
interest in this matter that is developing so Stans is 
going to see Jerry Ford and try to brief him and ex- 
plain to him the problems he has. The other thing we 
are going to do — we are looking at all the campaign • 
reports of every member of that committee because we 
are convinced that none of them complied exactly with 
the law either. If they want to play rough — some day we 
better say, ‘'Gentlemen, we want to call your atten- 
tion that you have not complied with A,B,C, and F 
and we are not going to hold that a secret if you start 
talking campaign violations here.” 

p — What about Ford? Do you think so? Connally 
can’t because of the way he is set up. If anybody can 
do it, Connally could, but if Ford can get the minority 
members. They have some weak men and women on 
that committee, unfortunately. Heckler is alright 

D — Heckler was great 

P — Widnall, et cetera. Jerry should talk to Widnall. 

After all, if we ever win the House, Jerry will be the 
speaker and he could tell him if he did not get off - - - 
he will not be Chairman ever. 

D — That would be very helpful to get all of these 
people at least pulling together. If Jerry could get a 
little action on this. 

H — Damn it Jerry should. That is exactly the thing 
he was talking about, that the reason they are staying 
is so that they can run investigations. 

P — The point is that they ought to raise hell about 
these hearings. I don’t know that the counsel calls the 
members of the committee often. I think if they have to 
have this blunderbuss in the public arena then this is 
ull it Is. 

^ — fhau ik die last forum, where we have the least 
problem right now. Kennedy has already said he may 
call hearings of the Administrative Practices sub-com- 
65 
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mittee. As these committees spin out oracles we used 
to get busy on each one. I stopped doing that about two 
months ago. We just take one thing at a time. 

P — You really can’t sit and worry about it all the 
time. The worst may happen but it may not. So you 
just try to button it up as well as you can and hope for 
the best, and remember basically the damn business is 
unfortunately trying to cut our losses. 






P — Tell Ehrlichman to get Brown and Ford in to- 
gether and they can work out something. They ought 
to get off their - - and push it No use to let Patman 
have a free ride h ere. 4 
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COVER UP Patman hoaringo tumod off (to bo juxtupouod oftor lon^thy oxoorpto from 
» Sept. 15 tape on doing oxaOtly that) 
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Washin^on Foot, Ootolior 4, 1972 

Bugging 
Hearings 
Reiected 

J / bNhv 

House Panel 

Defeats Bid 
By Patman 

By Dob Woodwird 
*nd Ctrl Bernstein 

WttbincUra Po»t Bun wnura 

The House Banking and 
Currency Committee, after 
a week of heavy Republican 
lobbying, voted 20 to 15 
yesterday against holding 
public hearings on the 
Watergate bugging incident 
and alleged irregularities in 
President Nixon’s re-elec- 
tion campaign financing. 

AH H AtptAHeaoj I* attend- 
ance. {oktr Southern Demo- 
crats af*4 otW tWiocrats 
voted Against Committee 
Chairman Wright Patman’s re- 
quest for the hearings. 

They thus apparently ended 
any chance of a full airing be- 
"*fore election day of Uiues 
stemming from the now cele- 
brated break-ln and alleged 
attempted bugging of the 
Democrats' Watergate head- 
quarters In June. 

Rep. Garry Brown, (R-Mich.), ) 
the key figure In engineering 
the defeat, acknowledged in 
an Interview that he worked ^ 
with the Justice Department J 
and Rep. Gerald R. Ford (R- 
Mlch.X the House minority 
leader, to block the hearings. 

Brown denied a charge by 
Patman that the White House 
brought M all kinds of pres- 
sure,'* but added: "I would 
have to presume tha 
White House wouldn’t 
further attends* paid 
fas an*o stupid to hat* to ho 
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DEAN INVESTIGATION 



t * 



from Nixon News Conference of August 29, 1972 s 

• * , , 

Within our own staff, under my direction , counsel to the President, Nr. Dean, 

has conducted a complete investigation of all leads which might involve any present . 
members of the W&Lte House staff or anybody in the government; I can Bay categorically 
that his investigation indicates that no one in the White House st^ff, no one in this 
administration, presently employed, was involved in this very bizarre incident. 

from Nixon TV and Radio address of August 15, 1973s ' • 



From the time when the break-in occurred, I pressed repeatedly to know the facto, 
and particularly whether there w^s any involvement of anyono in the White House.... 

I knew that the Justice Deportment and the FBI werS conducting intensive investigations '• v,' 

—as I had insisted they should. The White House Counsel, John Deaii, was assigned to 
monitor these investigations, and particularly * to check into any possible White House ' . 
involvement- ‘ t % . * ; •' ' V 
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post June 17? I was under pretty clear instructions not 
to investigate this but this could have been disastrous 
on the electorate If all hell had broken loose. I worked 
on a theory of containment — 

P — Sure. 

D— To try to hold it right where it was. 

P— Right. 

<3-/y/ 



/ 7 , /<?7S - g 



H — Didn’t you at some point get a report from Dean 
that nobody in the White House was involved. 

E — Didn’t we put that out way back in August? 

P — I mean, I just said ‘‘Well, that’s all I know now.” 
It was never in writing. He never came in orally and 
told me Dean — John Dean I never saw about this 
matter. You better check, but I don’t think John Dean 
was ever seen about this matter until I saw him, when 
John Ehrlichman suggested that I’d better see John 
Dean. 
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from Nixon Btatcmont of April 50, 1 973 s (referring to tho peri od prior to March 21 ) 

As the investigations wont forward, I repeatedly asked thooo conducting the in- 
vestigation whether there wus any reason to believe that members of my administration 
wore in any way involved* I received repeated assurances that there were not* 



from testimony of L* Patrick Gray before Senate Watergate Committee, August 5, 1973 

Book 9, p« 3462 v 
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Thirty-seven minutes Inter, at 11 58 a.m. on Thursday, July 6, 1972, 
(ho President called me. He expressed his congratulations to* the FBI 
nnd nsked that. I express his congratulations to the agents in San 
Kmneisro who succe?wfullv terminated a hijacking there (he previous 
«lav. I (hanked the President and (hen Raid to him, and to the very 
best of my recollection these are the words : 

Mr. President, there In somethin* I want to speak to you about. 

IWck Walters and I feel Mist peotrie on your staff are trying to mortally wound 
you by nsln* the CIA and FBI and by confuiln* the question of CIA Interest In. 
or not In. people the FBI wishes to Interrfew. 

I hare Just talked to Clark MacGrexor and asked him to speak to yon about 
• thla. 

, There was a slight pause and the President said. u Pat, vou just con- 
ti nne to conduct your^ggressive and thorough investigation." 



\ ' 
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Gray testimony, August 6, 1973,* Book 9, p. 3498: 
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Quoted in NYTimeo, 7/21/73: 



Did you think that your conversation with the President on July 6, 
1972, was sufficient to adequately put him on notice that the White 
House staff was engaged in obstructing justice ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know that I thought in terms of obstruction of 
justice but I certainly think there was, it was adequate to put him on 
notice that the members of the White House staff were using the FBI 
and the CIA. 

Senator Talmadoe. Do you think an adequate, do you think a reason- 
able and prudent man on the basis of the warning that you gave him at 
that time, would have been alerted to the fact that his staff was 
engaged in something improjier, unlawful, and illegal f 

Mr. Gray. I do, because I frankly, I exacted the President to ask 
flu* Mine questions and for 2 weeks thereafter, I think it was on the 
I2fh ami again on the 28th, I asked General Walters if the President 
had culled him and when I heard ; 
that (tenoral Walters and I were 
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pd General Walters if the President j,/, . 

nothing, you know, I began to feel ■ 
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"Knowitdgt of facts which would naturally lead m 
honest and prudent person to make inquiry constitute! 
‘notice* of everything which such inquhy punumd h 
good faith would disclose. 

“Constructive notice la Information or knowledge of a 
fact imputed by law to a person, (although he may ndC 
actually have it), becauee he could have discovered th# 
fact by proper diligence* and. his situation was such tM 
to cqst upon hixn the duty of inquiring into it" 

!-v ■ Black's Law UcMnaty, Ttortft 
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from Nixon otatcment of May 22 , 1973* 



;> 



With hindsight # it ia apparent that 
signals I received along the way about a 
reassurances. 




I should have given more heed to the warning' 
Watergate cover-up and less tot the ,v 
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D — Well you arc probably going to get more ques- 
tions this week. And the tough questions. And some 
of them don't have easy answers. For example, did 
Haldcman know that there was a Don Segretti out 
there? That question is likely. , 



P — Did he? I don’t know. 

D — Yes, he had knowledge that there was some- 
body in the field doing prankster-type activities. 

P — Well, I do n’t know anything about that. 
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and Syren t.' 
saying rl-ic out on 



was 



E— But I 5:: cvsr ir.erc :r. 1 
'that tape o: one of the co-actors ^ 
the tape that he was guilty and that Mitchell 
(unintelligible) going to force our fall, and— 
p — Did he say that? Did he say that? 

E— Yeah. 

P — Well, we can’t — • , 

E — And I said to myself, “My God. . ou know, 
I’m a United States citizen. I’m standing here listening 

to this, what is my duty?” _ . 

P Well the point is you’ve now told me. Thai s tne 

problem. 

E— That’s correct. That’s correct. 

P— See the difference is that the problem of my posi- 
tion up to this time has been quite frankly, nobody 
ever told me a damn bit of this, that Mitchell was 
guilty. 

E — That’s right. 

.yu.'y 
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P — I don’t think there’s anybody that can talk to 
Mitchell except somebody that knows this case. There’s 
one of two people I can verso myself in it enough ro 
know the thing, but I am 'not sure that I want to know. 
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to juxtnpouo with "Kooping Covorup Aw/vy from Prouldent" 



from Nixon TV and Radio address of August 1 5# 1 973 s 
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' Prom the time when the breolo-in occurred, I pressed repeatedly to know the facts# •• v 
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P~ ' • • •. my view is to say nothing about the 
hearings at this point, except that I trust they will be 
conducted the proper way and I will not comment 
on the hearings while they are in process. Of course if 
they break through — if they get muckraking — It is best 
not to cultivate that thing here in the White House. If 
it is done at the White House again they are going 
to drop the (adjective deleted) thing. Now there, of 
course, you say but you leave it all to them. We’ll 
see as time goes on. Maybe we will have to change our 
policy. But the President should not become involved 
in any part of this case. Do you agree with that? 

D— -I agree totally, sir. Absolutely. That doesn’t 
mean that quiedy we are not going to be working around 
the office. You can rest assured that we are not going 
to be sitting quiedy. ... 

e - * 7 



Well I was — we have come a long road on this 
thing now. I had thought it was an impossible task to 
hold together until after the elecdon until things started 
falling out, but we have made it this far and I am 
convinced we are going to make it the whole road 
and put this thing in the funny pages of the history 

books rather than anything serious because actually 

P — It will be somewhat serious but the main thin g, 
of course, if also the isolation of the President. 

D — Absolutely! Totally true! 

P — Because that, fortunately, is totally true. 

* _ D— -I know that sir! 
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H— We 'should change that a little bit. John’spoint 
is exaedy right. The erosion here now is going to you, 
and that is the thing that we have to turn off at what- 
ever cost We have to turn it off at the lowest cost we 
can, but at whatever cost it takes. 

D — That’s what we have to do. 

p — Well, the erosion is inevitably going to come 
here, apart from anything and all the people saying 
well the Watergate isn’t a major issue. It isn’t But it 
will be. Its bound to. (Unintelligible) has to go out. 
Delaying is the great danger to the White House area. 
We don’t, I say that the White House can’t do it 
Right? 

D— Yes, Sir. 
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p —Y°u didn’t teU me this about Ebrlichman, "for 
example, when you came in that day. 

D — I know. 

P — You simple said, “Hunt needs this money ” You 
were using it as an example of the problems ahead. 

, ^ ave tried all along to make sure that any- 

sonal ^ P asse< ^ y° u m y se if didn’t cause you any per- 
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fur und with oovorMii) exourptu from Muroh 12# 73 till** 



from Nixon TV and riadio address of August 15, 1 973s - 
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It was not until March 21 of lihid year — that I received new information from the k v 

White House Counsel that led me to conclude that the reports I had been getting for over 
9 months were not true# • v <" •, • ; 

-v‘-. ' V , ^ ’ . • . . / t ’ • 

from Nixon statement issued August 15# 1973 s 
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• * ’ A ; • (j * . ... ., * t , O.l , 

Mot only was I unaware of any cover-up, but at that time and until March 21 at I 

was unaware that there was anything to cover up 0 * , * i 

j * » •- 1 : * . • * ‘..4 
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I Was told then [on March 21 J for the first time that the planning of the Watergate • ' 
break-in went beyond those who had been tried and convicted, and that at least one, and ‘ J 
; possibly more, persons at the Re-election Committee were involved# 
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p — Who is going to be the first witness up there? 

D — Sloan. 

P — Unfortunate. , \ 

D — No doubt about it — • j 

P — He’s scared? 

D — He’s scared, he’s weak. He has a compulsion to 

cleanse his soul by confession. We are giving him a - 

_ lot ofstroking. Sloan is like a * ■ 

child. Kalmbach has done a lot of that. The person j- 
who will have a greater problem as a result of Sloan’s 
testimony is Kalmbach and Stans. So they are working 
closely with him to make sure that he settles down. 
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P — Oh, yes — there would be new revelations. 

D — They would be quick (inaudible) They would 
want to find out who knew — 

P — Is there a higher up? 

D — Is there a higher up? 

P — Let’s face it, I think they are really after Halde- 
man. 

D — Haldeman and Mitchell. 

P — Colson is not big enough name for them. He 
really isn’t. He is, you know, he is on the government 
side, but Colson’s name doesn’t bother them so much. 
. They arc after Haldeman and after Mitchell. Don’t you 
think so? 

D — Sure. They are going to take a look and try to 
drag them, but they’re going to be able to drag them 
into the election — 

P — In any event, Haldeman’s problem is Chapin isn’t 
it? 

D — Bob’s problem is circumstantial 

P — Why is that? Let’s look at the circumstantial. I 
don’t know, Bob didn’t know any of those people like 
the Hunts and all that bunch. Colson did, but Bob 
didn’t. OK? 

D — That’s right 

P — Now where the hell, or how much Chapin knew 
I will be (expletive deleted) if I know. 

D — Chapin didn’t know anything about the Water- 
gate. 

P — Don’t you think so? 

D — Absolutely not 

P — Strachan? 

D — Yes. 

P — He knew? 

D — Yes. 

P — About the Watergate? 

D— Yes. 

P — Well, then, he probably told Bob. He may not 
have. 

D — He was judicious in what he relayed, but 
Strachan is as tough as nails. He can go in and stone- 
wall, and say, “I don’t know anything about what you 
are talking about.” He has already done it twice you 
know, in interviews. 
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P — I guess he should, shouldn’t he? I suppose we 
can’t call that justice, can we? 

D — Well, it is a personal loyalty to him. He doesn’t 
want it any other way. He didn’t have to be told. He 
didn’t have to be asked. It just is something that he 
found was the way he wanted to handle the situation. 

P — But he knew? He knew about Watergate? 
Strachan did? ; 

D — Yes. • 

P — I will be damned! Well that is the problem 
in Bob’s case. Not Chapin then, but Strachan. Strachan 
worked for him, didn’t he? 

D — Yes. They would have one hell of a time prov- 
ing that Strachan had knowledge of it, though. 

P — Who knew better? Magruder? 

D — Magruder and Liddy. 

. P — Oh, I see. The other weak link for Bob is 
Magruder. He hired him et cetera. 

D — That applies to Mitchell, too. 

P — Mitchell — Magruder. Where do you see Colson 
coming into it? Do you think he knew quite a bit and 
yet, he could know quite a great deal about a lot of 
other things and not know a lot about this. I don’t 
know. 

D — Well I have never — 

P — He sure as hell knows Hunt. That we know. Was 
very close to him. 

D- — Chuck has told me that he had no knowledge, 
specific knowledge, of the Watergate before it occurred. 
There have been tidbits that I have raised with Chuck. 
I have not played any games with him. I said, “Chuck, 
I have indications — ” 

P — What indications? The lawyer has to know 
everything. 

D- — That’s right. I said, “Chuck, people have said 
. that you were involved in this, involved in that, in- 
volved in all of this. He said, “that is not true, etc.” I 
think that Chuck had knowledge that something was 
going on over there, but he didn’t have any knowledge 
of the details of_the specifics of the whole thing. 






^ • People here we 

just did not know that was going to be done. I think 
there are some people who saw the fruits of it, but that 
is another story. r ~ 
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that J^f mUSt h& , ve becn an indication of the fact 

ci,hJrh J >O0r ?“*“**• Because naturally anybody 
ether Chuck or Bob, were always reporting to me 
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about what was going on. If they ever got any informa- 

Lme fT W °?- d C f nainly havc toId mc that we got 
ome information, but they never had a thing to report 

S&SAT '’ Da ^ •»» *• - W« 

P I j 0n *f ever £ ot anything, sir. 

P — A dry hole? 

— That’s right. 

P — (Expletive deleted) 

P~w ^ * ey were i ust really getting started. 

“;.r ob one Unie said something to me about 
something, this or that or something, but I think it was 
something about the Convention, I think i was about 
the convcnuon problems they were planning something 
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. from Nixon, nova conference of March 15, 1973* 

A Senate corai.iittoo io conducting invonti/mtiono . . . . I respect tlio right of the * 
Sonata to conduot thooo invootigutiona. Wo will cooperate J we will cooperate fully 
with the Senate Just XIKH ao we did with the grand Jury, as we 1 did with the FBI, and 
as we did with the courts when they wsro conducting their investigations previously 
in what was called the Watergate natter. t . 
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P — Tbe main thing Ervin is going to be talking about 
is executive privilege. Has that meeting been set yet, 
though? 

D — No, it has not. There is ample time to have Dick 
go up there — 

P — -You have a talk with him and say we had a 
talk about this — now your position now I know (in- 
audible) which they probably never accept but it will 
make his position be reasonable in the public mind. 
That is what we have in mind. 

D — Right Correct 



G' no 
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Baker, as I said, 

5 going to keep at arm’s ^igth ^^t^nfu^ with 
rc^T firm with these guys or you may . . 

nany things. _ ^ 
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p - But I think we ought to cooperate in 
finding an area o! cooperation. Here it is. You see, 
the Baker theory is that he wants t° ^e a big shu£ 
ban" thing for a whole week and then he thinks 
interest in flic whole thing will fall ofi. And ht i^nght 
about that. But his interest in having a big slamba g 
?or a week is that we bring all the big shots up r^n 
-iwav The big shots you could bring up. They could 
brin" uo Stans They have to put him on, and they ve 
got Tp P uSchdl L. They £>uld like, of course, to 
get Halderaan, Ehrlichman and Colson. 

S D— 1 understand that you and Bob have talked about 
running Stans out as sort of a stalking horse on it, o 

“p-lTfe not my idea. I guess Moore or somebody 

mC D— ^diink it was my idea. I think it could be one 
defusing factor in the hearings. Stans ttetog 

• his story out. He is not in any serious problem ultimate- 
ly It could be rough and tumble, but Mauiy is ready 
to take it and it would be a mini-heanng tnere is no 
doubt about it. But this further detracts from the other 
committee. 
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from Mixon stMtumont >f April 17, 19 73* . • * , .... 

• * • •• * » 4 ■ . r 

, • . • . . • -Jj 

On March 2lBt, as a result of serious charges *hich came to my attention, some of 
which wore publicly reported, I began intensive new inquiries into this whole matter. - . > 

r 



from Nixon statement of April 30, 1973s • " , • ■ . ‘ 

On March 21 , I personally assumed/^iponsibility for coordinating intensive new 
inquiries into the matter, and I personally ordered those conducting the investigations 
to get all the facts'and to report them directly to me, light here in this office. 
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ffom testimony of Richard Kleindioriut before Senate Watergate Committee, August 7, 1973, 

Book 9, P. 3596: , 
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In tlie statement of April 30, 1»73, by the President, the President 
stated: 

An a result, on March 21. 1 personally assumed Hie responsibility for coordlnat- 
Ina Intensive new inquiries into the matter, find I personally ordered those con- 
ducting: the Investigations to get all the facts and to report them directly to me 
right here In tliln oflkv. 

Hid you receive such orders from the President of the United States t 
on March 21? 

Mr. Klkiximkkht. I have no recollection of talking to the President 
alxmt that. I mi^ht have, hut I do not recollect it. Senator Weieker. 1 
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from testimony, of Henry Poterson before Senate Watergate Committee, August 7, 1973, V i ^ 

Book 9, p. 3652: • 

, j Senator Wf.tckeh. Mr. Petersen, I would like to ask you a question • - • • > , ‘ ‘ v J 

_ ' . 1 that T asked other witnesses before this committee. T nrrnin refer to • V 
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that T asked other witnesses before this committee. T njrnin refer t<* 
the President’s statement of April .10. 1073, in which he stntes: 

As n rpsult. on March 21st I personally assumed the rcs|Mtn*lhUlry for co- 
ordinating Intensive new Inquiries Into the matter and I persnnnllr ordered those 
conducting the Investigations to get all the facts and to report them directly to 
me right here In this oflire. 

And my question to von is. on March 21. or thereabout*, did von re- i / . • ; 

reive any such orders from the President of the United State*? ^ ‘ ' 

Mr. PmrnaF.v. No. sir. Our underst audinp of that is that he charged 
Khrlichman with conductiner that inquiry at that point. 

Senator Wfickfr. Mr. Ehrlichman’s own testimony, just, so the 
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Jirilill.l] Vll .UI7ill.li Hill (11J.no Into J>«nn llojioi't oinl MhrJ lolmnnln Aiiv<inUguU"ii) ^ | 

from Nixon TV und Radio nfldrouo of Augunt 15* 1 973 * • . 

On that day [March 21 J , I launched an intensive effort fiSXg of my own to get the 
facts and to get the facts out.... At first I entrusted the task of getting the facts to 
Mr. Dean. When, after spending a week at Camp David, he failed to produco i written' • . 

1 report I had asked for, I turned to John Ehrlichman and the Attorney General— vrtdle also 

making independent inquiries of my own* * . ' V r 




from Nixon press conference of September 5i 1975 : 



QUESTION: Mr. President, to follow up on that 

Watergate question, you have referred repeatedly to having 
ordered a new Watergate investigation on the 21st of Marc 
of this year. Several high officials of your Administration, 
Mr. Petersen, Mr. Gray and Mr. Kleindienst, have testifie 
before the Senate committee that they didn't know any- 
thing about 4^ — this investigation that you referre 
to. And I wonder if you could explain how it is that t ey 
apparently didn't know anything about this new investiga ion 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, because I had ordered the 

investigation from within the White House itself. The 
investigation, up to that time, had been conducted by Mr. 
Dean, and I thought by him, working as he had been 
in doss communication with the Justice Department. 

I turned the investigation — asked Mr. Dean 
to continue his investigation as I, as you remember, sai 
last week, two weeks ago, in answer to a similar quest on. 
When he was u nable to write a report, I turqed to Mr. 
Ehrlichman. • - J - IV IH-- Ji 1 — <• vy-y ? vi >■ -v/n’- ■? ' l - , 
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fur unu with Mixon uU turnout on piukifitf bo/ in ami Whrl to invoniignto for him 







From a speech in the 1952 campaign: 



You wouldn*t trust a man who made the mess to clean it uj>— and that's Truman# And 
by the same token, you can't trust the man who was picked by the man that made the mess > 



to clean it up— and that's Stevenson© /. ' 



(Quoted in letter to editor in NEW 
‘ • 4 YORK TIMES, 1 1/25/73) 
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TIE DKAM KKFOHT 



from Nixon otatement released August 15# 1975* 

On March 23rd, I sent Mr# Dean to Camp David, where he was instructed to write a 
complete report on all that he knew of the entire Watergate matter# 1 





Tllfcl ))Ml Iftftuia ~ footnote 



March 22, 1973 



JUDICIARY COMMITTEE : 1 



WHITE HOUSE / 

Mr. MIXON: [Should Mr. " Mr. NIXON: You’d simply 
Dean be called] You simply say, **N6w that’s out. Dean 
say well that is out Dean has — he makes the report, 
has made this report and Ijere Here’s everything Dean 
>ii everything Dean knows. \ knows. That’s where, that’s 
, > | why. the Dean report Is crttt- 
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This is from NYTijiies, 6/21/74* It could appear as a footnote after tiie \ 
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White House excerpt, whioh 1 b somewhat more inclusive in my version, from . - 
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Thio in from a part of the March 22, 1973 taps riot included in the White House version 
but transcribed by tlie Judiciary Committee and printed in MYTimes, June 13, 1974. It 
begins with u paragraph by E which is included in official version, p. 215 of Bantam ed. ' ' 

I cut this originally for inclusion in this section, and we should now include the 
omitted parts . ( ' ( ' 

t I . ’ 1 . ‘ * *' '* , ' * * . ' 

l 

E — You have to bottom your defense* your position on the report. 

P— Yeah; r • ' ‘ ‘ * * /** 

E— ^And the report soys, "Nobody was involved." • • ■’ • 

P*-Yeah. ^ 

E-^And you have to stay consistent with that. , \ 

******* 

P— Particularly if, particularly if we have the Dean statement that may have been 
given out. v ' : 

M— Give it to the committee for the purpose [ unintelligible] to limit the number of 
witnesses which are called up there, instead of^a buckshot operation. * * 

E— ^Say, "here," and also say that "this might help you in your investigation. This iV 

' is everything wo know, Hr® Senator." ■ - A » r ^' 



P— That's wept I was preparing to say. "This is everything we knew, I know nothing 

M f Thin iq f.hft uVinlo Tinnrvian ^ m 4-V«n4> v • 



mdre."' This is the whole purpose in that sense. 
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P — What I mean is we need something to answer 
somebody, answer things, you know they say, “What 
are you basing this on,” I can say, “Well, my counsel 
has advised me thatV , . ; :V 

6-/30 



D — We are and we are coming to — the more we 
work on it the more questions we see 

P That you don’t want to answer, huh? 

D That bring problems by answering. 

P And so you are coming up, then with the idea 
of just a stonewall then? Is that — 

D — That’s right. 

P — Is that what you come down with? 

D Stonewall, with lots of noises that we are al- 
ways willing to cooperate, but no one is asking us for 
anything. < 6 

P And they never will, huh? There is no way that 
you could make even a general statement that I could 
put out? You understand what I — 

D — I think we could. > 

P—^ee, for example, I was even thinking if you 
could even talk to Cabinet, the leaders, you know, just ^ 

orally and say, “I have looked into this, and this is 
that, so that people get sort of a feeling that — your 
own people have got to be reassured. 

D— Uh, huh. < . 

P — Could you do that? 

D — Well, I think I can but I don’t think you would 
want to make that decision until we have about a 

. P ~ No, 1 w ant to know. I want to know where all 
the bodies are first. 

D — And then, once you decide after that, we can 
program it anyway you want to do it. 

P — But you could say, “I have this and this is that.” 
Fine. See what I am getting at is that, if apart from a 
statement to the Committee or anything else, if you 
could just make a statement to me that we can use. 
You know, for internal purposes and to answer ques- 
tions, etc. 

13— -As we did when you, back in August, made the 
statement that — 

P — That’s right 
D — And all the things — 

P — You’ve got to have something where it doesn’t 
appear that I am doing this in, you know, just in a — 
saying to hell with the Congress and to hell with the 
people, we are not going to tell you anything because 
of Executive Privilege. That, they don’t understand. But 
if you say, “No, we are willing to cooperate,” and 
you ve made a complete statement, but make it very 
incomplete. See, that is what I mean. I don’t want a, 
too much in chapter and verse as you did in your letter, 
I just want just a general — 

D — An all around statement 

P — That’s right Try just something general. Like “I 
130 



have checked into this matter; I can categorically, based 
on my investigation, the following: Haldeman is not 
involved in this, that and the other thing. Mr. Colson 
did not do this; Mr. so and so did not do this. Mr. 
Blank did not do this.” Right down the line, taking the 
most glaring things. If there are any further questions, 
please let me know. See? 

D — Uh, huh. I think we can do that. 
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P- Still 

consider my scheme of having you brief the Cabinet, 
just in very general terms and the leaders in very gen- 
eral terms and maybe some very general statement with 
regard to my investigation. Answer questions, basically 
on the basis of what they told you, not what you know. 
157 



Haldeman is not involved. Ehrlichman is not involved. 

D— If we go that route Sir, I can give a show we can 
sell them just like we were selling Wheaties on •our 
position. There's no — 

p — The problem that you have are these minefields 
down the road. I think the most difficult problem are 
the guys who are going to jaLL I t h i nk you are right 
about that. , — * 
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F~ .. You as White House 

Counsel, John. I asked for a written report, which I do 
not have, which is very general understand. I am 
thinking now in far more general terms, having in mind 
the facts, that where specifics are concerned, make it 
very general, your investigation of the case. Not ^ that 
“this man is guilty, this man is not guilty,” but “this 
man did d o that” Y ou are going to have to say that, 
/! John. 

/S% 
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p — i agree with that. And the point is, — but you see, 
here is the way I would see the statement that we 
would put out: Everything we would intend to say in a 
general statement that I have already indicated with 
regard to the facts as we send them in, we say people 
are to cooperate, without executive privilege, et cetera. 
Statement, it is true, is temporary. But it will indicate 
that the President has looked into the matter, has had 
his Counsel report to him and this is the result of the 
matter. We tell the Committee “we will cooperate.” The 
Committee will say no. And so we just stand right 
_there L _^ 
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D — And that could go on forever with you on that 
tack. I could draw these things like this Staff into this 
report and have Kleindienst come get it and give it to 
Ervin in confidence — I am not talking about docu- 
ments you see. I am t alkin g about something we can 
spread as facts. You see you could even write a novel 
with the facts. 

P — (Inaudible) 

D — (Inaudible) 

204 



P — (Inaudible) 

E — My thought is — 

P — In other words, rather than fighting it, we are 
not fighting the Committee, of course — we are fighting 
the situation thing. 

E — And I am looking to the future, assuming that 
some comer of this thing comes unstuck, you are then 
in a position to say, “Look, that document I published 
is the document I relied on, that is, the report I re- 
lied on.” 

P — -This is all we knew. 

H — That is all the stuff we could find out — 

E — And now this new development is a surprise 
to me — I am going to fire A,B,C and D, now._ 

Xz, <r 
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p (Inaudible) What is your position on Dean hav- 

mg to testify? 

H — He might. 

p We would have to draw a line there, wouldn t we 

John? 

M — I would agree wholeheartedly (inaudible) To 
have your Counsel testify would be a mistake. 

H — Even if Dean would have to, it would be a mis- 



take (inaudible) « 

p — Well on the Dean thing— you simply say well 
that is out. Dean has made this report and here is 
everything Dean knows. 

-*/3 
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E You have to bottom your defense, your position 

on the report. And the report says nobody was involved, 
and yo u have to s tay consistent with that. 
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D — I am not doing any investigative work or — 
P — Well, that’s right, (unintelligible) 

D — Well, I turned that off three weeks ago. 

P — Good. You haven’t done any since three weeks 
ago? 

D — That’s right. • 

P — You haven’t done any since March 21st? 

_ D — Let me che ck back and see. 
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from Mixon TV and ltadlo Addroop of April 29 , 1 974* ■ 1 

And so on March 2 T I assigned John Ehrlichman to try to find out what had happened,’ 
who was at fault, and in what ways and to what degree. 
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BHRLICUIIAK* INVESTIGATION 



/ 



from Ehrlichman testimony before Senate Watergate Committee, July 27, 1973: .1 \ \ 

GUIUJEY: Let me then complete, if we can, the assignment you had from ttye President 



to now, bo . the sort of chief Watergate investigator in the White House. 

Would you tell the committee about that, what, you found and what you reported to 
the President? . . * :*• - • . *- 

^ EHRLICE iAN : I have tried to disclaim the' designation "investigator," Senator be- s 

cause I don't consider what I did to be an investigation, to a conclusive result . , 

1 • ■ ‘ • *' v . /• : . • > 

(Book 7, P. 2750), 
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p Then you’re thought is to get out beforehand. 

Er— No, no. . , , . 

p Your thought is just to make a record of the dcci- 

E— When somebody comes to (unintelligible) what 
the hell was the White House doing all this time? Then 
you’re in a position to say well, we began to investigate 
personally the external circumstances and we came to 
some conclusions — we acted on those conclusions. 

p John Ehrlichman conducted an investigation for 

the President. 

E — And we made an effort. Now, it may be that what 
should happen here is that if they both stonewall, I 
ought to sit down with Silbert and just say now I don’t 
have a lot of evidence, 
p — i agree with that. 

E — But I have an accumulation of hearsay — 
p And the President wants you to go forward on 

this. T , 

E — And I’ll turn over to you the report that I made 
for the President for whatever it’s worth. And I want 
to tell you that I have had contact with two of your 
targets to make clear to them that nobody in the White 
House wanted them in any way to be reticent. Beyond 
that, I don’t have anything to say to you. 
p — Well, then, let’s see what happens. 

E — Well, let’s see what these guys go. But I think 
maybe like, tomorrow, I ought to see Silbert. 

p — i agree. I think the record should be made we 
have talked to him so that he knows that the President 
has moved on this. 

E — And that’s, that puts — 

p And we saw the U.S. Attorney and turned over 

our information t o him. All th e inf ormation we ha d. 

. 
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. € - He says the better out would be to 
go to Kleindienst who will probably step aside and 
refer you to Dean. Dean would in turn say to Henry 
Petersen they have done this little investigation over 
at the White House. They have collected a bunch of 
hearsay. There doesn’t seem to be much new but they’ve 
got it there if anybody wants it. Petersen would in turn 
inform Silbert who would say, “I’ve got more than I 
can handle here now. We’ll wait and interview that 
guy later.” 

P — The purpose in doing this is what? 

E — The purpose of doing it is — 

P — The White House has conducted an investigation 
and has turned it over to the Grand Jury. 

E — Turned it over to the Justice Department. 

P — Before the indictments. 

E— Right. 

P — How much are you going to put out? 

E-; — I think I would let them drag it out of me in a 
way. I don’t know I just really haven’t thought that 
part through. 

P — Because if they say why did the White House 
wait for Justice Department to do all this — 

E — Did the White House know is probably the way 
this would in turn come. 

P — Yes, as a matter of fact. / 

E — We had been at work on this for sometime. 
President first ordered it. 

P — Independent investigation. 

E — Needed it known. 

P — I had ordered an independent investigation at' the 
time McCord had something to say. Right. 

E — Alright. 

P — At that time you conducted an investigation. 
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P — What — what I, basically, is having an Hhrlichman 
report. We’ve got some of the Dean report. That would 
be simply we have an Ehrlichman report that he makes 
and here is the situation with regard to the White House 
involvement. I haven’t gone into the Committee thing. 

E— Now the current (unintelligible) the current (un- 
intelligible) on White House involvement primarily are 
Haldeman’s (unintelligible). 

P — That’s right. 

E — Well, I didn’t go into White House involvement. 
I assumed that — 

P — No. I (unintelligible). 

E — That what you needed to know from me, and 
this would be what I would say. “What the President 
needed to know was the truth or falsity of charges that 
were leaking out with regard to — Committee for the 
Re-election personnel and any connections to the 
White House that might exist. That was the area of in- 
quiry rather than whether anybody in the White House 
was involved.” 

P — (Unintelligible) trying to get you out there in a 
way that you didn’t have to go into all that stuff, you 
see. 
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B — I didn’t. I didn’t try and duplicate the work of 
the U.S. Attorney. What I tried to do was simply deter- 
mine for the President’s use — and for the President’s 
use only — whether or not there was substance to charges 
that we were hearing, and whether or not there was 
White House involvement with relation' to those charges. 
And to determine whether or not the White House 
ought to be doing anything about its own personnel 
371 
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or about others that it was not doing. We were not try- 
ing to determine what the U.S. Attorney should do or 
the Grand Jury should do or the Justice Department 
should do. At the same time it would be (unintelligible) 
for us to withhold anything from the Justice Depart- 
ment in the thought that some of this information might 
not have been previously available to them. So I am not 
going to go into it. I am not going to tell you what I 

found. ; 
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p — AncI * want them heard m public, and I want 
them to tell their story in public. I am alniost convinced 
. that that is what we ought to do with the whole damn 
bunch and not try to stand on the Dean thing and the 
rest. Get a settlement that way. Well, that’s my present 
view, Bob, and we can go on it. Another point. You do, 
one person you do tell and I — and he can still say that 
he just told him to tell the truth. You ought to tell 
Strachan, but tell him — 

H — John is telling him. 

P — John is, but not in a way that Strachan indicates 
that he knows what the other fellow said. 

H — That’s right 

P — Is Strachan smart enough to do that? 

H— Yes. 

P— He has to be prepared that he is going to be asked 
this and is going to be asked that. John should put him 
through a little wringer there. 

H — Yep. 

P John is the one who should do it. He is conduct- 
ing a n investig ation for the President 
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. — - „ " Is there anyway at alt — you are 

going to talk to Ziegler — that you can get out the fact 
that you have conducted a thorough investigation? 

E — We will work on that. I think there is. 

P — I thir »k we have to get that out. Don’t you 1 ? 

E — I think so. 

P — The Pre sident is calling the signals. 



P— Well you could say that the President, because of 
the charges that have been made, wanted an indepen- 
dent investigation made and he directed you to make it. 
You have, made an independent investigation of the 
situation because the President wants it. If there is any- 
body who is guilty in this thing, he must through the 
judicial processes be brought to the bar. Is that what 
you would say? 
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E— I had this report and I tried all day long to get 
the Attorney General who was at the golf course and 
got him as soon as he got home for — 

p Do we wa nt to put this report out sometime? 

E — I am not sure you do, as such. 

P — I would say it was just a written report 
E — The thing that I have- 
528 



here? ^ ^ ^ 1S what have y° u S ot 

H— It was not a formal report. It was a set of notes 
P — Handwritten notes? 

p,,^~^ eah - Ther f are . seven pages, or eight pages. 
Plus all my no tes of mv i nterviews 
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' cowan up puupouu ' up the march 22 meeting 
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From Nixon statement issued August 1 5* 1973* (juxtapose with excerpts from pp. 164-65 on'coverup) 

On March 21st; I arranged to meot iiU the following day with Messrs* Haldeman, 

Ehrlichman, Dean and Mitchell to discuss the appropriate method to get the facts out j 



from Nixon Press conference of March 6, 1 974* .* • 1 , . ' 

That is why I directed that Hr* Haldeman, Mr 0 Ehrlichman, Mr® Dean and Mr* Mitchell, iiM 
who was then in No* York, meet in Washington that evening, if possible , but it turned 1 

out that they could not meet till the’ next day— so that we could find what would be the 
best way to get the whole story out 0 \ * t‘* 
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COVER UP — WHAT NIXON WA/J DOXHO (aloo for uno with inu'pouo of Muroh 22 mooting) 

\ » . *■ • * 

from Nixon statement issued. August 15, 1973: f ' * 

► • • / * , , • * 

Even if others, from their ovm standpoint, may have been thinking about how to 
cover up un illegal act, from my standpoint I was* concerned With how to uncover illegal 
. acts# It is my responsibility under the Constitution to see that .the laws are faith- 
fully executed, and in pursuing the facts about Watergate I was doing precisely that# ' 



,, : from trancript of March 22, 1973 tape (omitted from White House version, but quoted by 

k House Judiciary Committee and reported in the LOS ANGELES TIMES, 6/13/74, the NEW 

; ft YORK TIMES, 6/21/74, and TIME, 6/24/74): 

NIXON: [to Mitchell]— And, uh,» for that reason, I [unintelligible] I don't give a 
v shit what happens# 1 want you to [unintelligible] stopewall it, plead the Fifth Amendment 

* [unintelligible] else, if itftll [unintelligible]# That's the big point##,,# ft. . 

' But that 1 s the way [unintelligible]# Even up to this point. The whole theory has 

\ been containment, as you know, John#### * , * v / ' 

^hat'a the thing I was concorned with — we're going to proteot our people, if we can# * 



from Nixon press conference of August 22, 1973: 



\ 



I met at great length with Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Deal} and Mr. Mitchell 
. of the 22nd. I discussed the whole matter with them. I kept pressing for the view 
that I had throughout, that wo must get this story out, get the truth out, whatever ' 

•; and whoever it was going to. hurt. .1 1 1 , V, 
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COVER UP - DECISION TO (30 BEFORE GHAICD JURY 



From Nixon TV and Radio address of April 29 » 1974 s 



( juxtapose with excorpto on Grand Jury 
in cove 
261 - 62 , 



plan in cover-up ocction, pp. 171, 174-75# 
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Throughout, I was trying to reach deterriinations on tiatters of both substance and 
procedure— on what the facts were, and what was the best way to move the case forward, 
I concluded that I wanted everyone to go before the Grand Jury and testify fully and 
freely, . \ ’ . » . ; 
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Noyf I recognize that this tape of March 21 is 
one which .different meanings could be read !±n by 
diff e r6nt. ,>peopie,.j- f But by the end of the meeting, as the 
tape shows , my decision was to convene a new Grand Jury 
and to send everyone ' before the Grand Jury with instructions 
to testify. • .•••• t ■ 
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P — Suppose the worst — that Bob is indicted and Ehr- 
licbman is indicted. And I may say, we just better then 
try to tough it through. You get the point 

D — That’s right 

P — If they, for example, say let's cut our losses and 
you say we are going to go down the road to see if we 
can cut our losses and no more blackmail and all the 
rest. And then the thing blows cutting Bob and the rest 
to pieces. You would never recover from that, John. 

D — That’s right 

P — It is better to fight it out. Then you see that’s the 
other thing. It’s better to fight it out and not let people 
testify, and so forth. And now, on the other hand, we 
realize that we have these weaknesses, — that we have 
these weaknesses — in terms of blackmail. 
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_ P ' There must be a four way 

talk of the particular ones you can trust here. We’ve 
got to get a decision on it It is not something — you 
have two ways basically. You really only have two 
ways to go. You either decide that the whole (exple- 
tive deleted) thing is so full of problems with potential 
Criminal liabilities, which most concern me. I don’t 
give a damn about the publicity. We could rock that 
through that if we had to let the whole damn thing 
hang out, and it would be a lousy story for a month. 
But I can take it. The point is, that I don’t want any 
criminal liabilities. That is the thing that I am con- 
cerned about for members of the White House staff, and 
I would trust for members of the Committee. And that 
means Magruder. 

D — That’s right. Let’s face it. I think Magruder is 
the major guy over there. I think he’s got the most seri- 
ous problem. 

P— Yeah. 

H — Well, the thing we talked about yesterday. You 
have a question where you cut off on this. There is a 
possibility of cutting it at Liddy, where you are now. 

P— Yeah. 

D — But to accomplish that requires a continued per- 
jury by Magruder and requires — 

P — And requires total commitment and control over 
all of the defendants which — in other words when they 
jare let down — ■ 
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P — If, for example, you say look we are not going to 
continue to — let’s say, frankly, on the assumption that 
if we continue to cut our losses, we are not going to 
win. But in the end, we are going to b^ bled to death. 
And in the end, it is all going to come out anyway. 
Then you get the worst of both worlds. We are going 
to lose, and people are going to — 

H — And look like dopes! 

P — And in effect, look like a cover-up. So that we 
can’t do. Now the other line, however, if you take that 
line, that we are not going to continue to cut our 
losses, that means then we have to look square in the 
eye as to what the hell those losses are, and see which 
people can — so we can avoid criminal liability. Right? 

D — Right. 

P — And that means keeping it off you. Herb has 
started this Justice thing. We’ve got to keep it off Herb. 
You have to keep it, naturally, off of Bob, off Chapin, 
if possible, Strachan, right? _ — -r 
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P — John Ehrlichman, of course, has raised the point 
of another Grand Jury. I just don't know how you 
could do it. On what basis. I could call for it, but I — 

D — That would be out of the question. 

P — I hate to leave with differences in view of all 
this stripped land. I could understand this, but I think 
I want another Grand Jury proceeding and we will 
< 170 / 
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have the White House appear before them. Is that 
right John? 

D^-Uh huh. 

p — That is the point, see. Of course! That would 
make the difference. I want everybody in the White 
House called. And that gives you a reason not. to have 
to go before the Ervin and Baker Committee. It puts it 
in an executive session, in a sense. 

H— Right. • , 

D — That's right 

H — And there would be some rules of evidence, 
aren’t there? 

D — There are rules of evidence. 

P — -Rules of evidence and you have lawyers. 

H — You are in a hell of a lot better position than 
you are up there. 

D — No, you can't have a lawyer before the Grand 
Jury. 

P — Oh, no. That’s right. 

H — But you do have rules of evidence. You can 
refuse to talk. 

D — You can take the 5th Amendment. 

P — That's right. , 

H — You can say you have forgotten too can’t you? 

D — Sure but you arc chancing a very high risk for 
perjury situation. 

p But you can say I don’t remember. You can say 

I can’t recall. I can't give any answer to that that I can 
recall * .... • .. 
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P — The Grand Jury thing has a feel. Right? It says 
we are cooperating well with the Grand Jury. 

D— Once we start down any route that involves the 
criminal justice system, we’ve got to have full appreci- 
ation that there is really no control over that. While 
we did an amazing job of keeping us in on the track 
before while the FBI was out there, and that was the 
only way they found out where they were going — 

P — But you’ve got to (unintelligible). Let’s take it 
__to a Grand Jury. 

* * 4 . 

D — We have control over who gets immunized. I 
think they wouldn’t do that without our — 

P — But you see the Grand Jury proceeding achieves 
this thing. If we go down that road — (unintelligible) 
We would be cooperating. We would be cooperating 
174 



through a Grand Jury. Everybody would be behind us. 
That is the proper way to do this. It should be done in' 
the Grand Jury, not up there under the kleig lights of 
the Committee. Nobody questions a Grand Jury. And 
then we would insist on Executive Privilege before the 
Committee, flat out say, “No we won’t do that. It is a * 
matter before the Grand Jury, and so on, and that’s 
that.” 

H — Then you go the next step. Would we then — 
The Grand Jury is in executive session? 

D — Yes, they are secret sessions. 

H — Alright, then would we agree to release our 
Grand Jury transcripts? 

D — We don’t have the authority to do that. That is 
up to the Court and the Court, thus far, has not re- 
leased the ones from the last Grand Jury. 

P — They usually are not. 

D — It would be highly unusual for a Grand Jury to 
come out. What usually happens is — 

H — But a Jot of the stuff from the Grand Jury came 
out. 

P — Leaks. 

D — It came out of the U.S. Attorney’s office, more v 
than the Grand Jury. We don’t know. Some of the 
Grand Jurors may have blabbered, but they were — 

P — Bob, it’s not so bad. It’s bad, but it’s not the 
worst place. 

H — I was going the other way there. I was going to 
say that it might be to our interests to get it out. 

P — Well, we cctald easily do that. Leak out certain 
stuff. We could pretty much control that. We’ve got so 
much more control. ~ ~ 
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P Htinkcr down and fight it. 

P— It wa hjgh nsk. It is a very high risk. _ _ 
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H— On the Grand Jury strategy, do you say, “I 
am waiving executive privilege?’ 

E — I think you do. 
p — Yeah. 

H — I think you do. . 9 

P Now Colson disagrees with that one, doesn t he/ 

H — He says you’re nuts. 

p No. I can say, consistent with that when you 

say executive hearings, you mean . 

H You instructed us to be as forthcoming as we 

Ca p All the facts that have to do with any of this 

thing, this thing here, there is no — I consider no— 

H — But you don’t specifically say you are giving up 

executive privilege. 






• P— No privilege will be claimed imless it is ab- 

solutely necessap', or something like that. We will 

W °E^That "vrill be the following question, the min- 
utM^t^yousay that. ^ ^ ^ ^ to 

this particular matter, “Yes, that is what I would say 
executive privilege is waived on.” I think youve got to 

Say ^You°could say this.You could say I have never 
had a communication with anybody on my staff about 
this burglary — 

P — Therefore — 

E — Or about Segretti, prior to - ” " - . . , 

p Segretti, Segretti is not in this court so that is no 

problem. 

T7 WpII — then all rieht — 



P — I have never had any — 

E Since I had no communication with anybody on 

the White House staff about this burglary or about 
the circumstances leading up to it, there is no occasion 
for executive privilege in this matter. 

p With regard to this, I want you to get to the 

bottom of it. So there will be no executive privilege on 
that. On other matters— 

H — And that takes you up to the June 17th. What 



do you do after June 17th? 

p — Use the executive privilege on that. 

E Yeah, but there would be questions like, “Did 

you ever discuss with the President, Mr. Haldeman, 
the matter of executive clemency for any of these de- 



fendants.” 

P — Both of them say no. 

H Or the payment of money. The payment of— 

p Haldeman and Colson would both say no, 

there’s no question. • 

H— Since you want to waive privilege bo that we 
can say no, rather than invoking it — 

P — You can say that 

2 







P— Listen — Pd almost start this thing — I just wane 
to lay to rest what I think is a — what is a — Pm not 
making any charges of how it happened. I want to 
lay to rest a massive misapprehension that has been 
created in the press, created in the country with regard 
to the White House position on the Watergate matter. 
The aftermath. That is, because of — because of our — 
and that is — we are attempting, the position is to 
withhold information and to cover up — this is totally 
true — you could say this is totally untrue. I think Pd 
start right out that — massive misapprehension and so 
forth and so on. 

Z — Cover up and withhold information. 

P — Cover up and withhold information. 

_Z r — And then ba ng into it , 
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P — Yeah — Yeah — now — I’d say our — now — a part 
of that, I must say, due to the fact — our refusal to try 
the case in the newspapers — to try this matter in the 
newspapers — and the position of maintaining the con- 
stitutional — the President’s necessity of maintaining 
the constitutional separation of powers. But as the 
President, I’d say, as the President made crystal clear 
in his press conference on August 2, the purpose of 
his insistence on the separation of powers is not to 
cover up. There will be total and complete coopera- 
tion with the agencies of government to get at the 
276 



facts. And the facts can be obtained and still maintain 
the principle of separation of powers — and all the 
facts can be obtained. Something like that. • 

E — That’s in there I think pretty good. 
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p But he’s got to let if off pretty hard with Mitchell 

... he hasn’t got any choice on it, that he will not 
testify to anything after the fact. And that he 11 not 
testify except . . . and then he’ll be damn careful he s 
protective about it. Is that what he’s going to say? We 
don’t wa nt Mitchell, you kn ow, popping off. , — : 
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P_No. No. Bob, the point that I make is let’s sup- 
pose they get Mitchell. They’re going to say now what 
about Haldeman, what about Chapin, and what about 
Colson and the rest? I’ve got to have a report indicat- 
ing — you’ve got all those Segretti projects. I want some- 
body to say, now look, here are the facts. Of the White 
House people (unintelligible). There are no other 
higher-up. The White House (unintelligible). Put a 
* cap on it And »*cond T then face the Seg retti cra p. \ 
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E — I have reason to think Liddy has already talked. 

H — You know (unintelligible) so they’re obviously 
moving on the cover-up. 

P — Yeah. 

E — If Mitchell went in, that might knock that whole 
week into a cocked hat 

P — Why? 

H — Well, Fm not sure then they care about the 
cover-up any more. 

P — Well, they might 

E — If Mitchell gave them a complete statement — 

P — I wish they wouldn’t, but I think they would, 
Bob. 

E — If Mitchell gave them a complete statement 

P — They shouldn’t You’re right. The cover-up, he' 
said that — well, basically it’s a second crime. Isn’t that 
right, John? 

E— Yes. 

P — Do you think they would keep going on the 
cover up even if Mitchell went in? 

E — Well, I would assume so. I would certainly as- 
sume so. You see, they’ve got to explain to the Ervin 
Committee some day why they do things and they’ve 
309 , 



got a hell of a lead. Thev’re really not in shape to 
stop them at this point. They would certainly be di- 
verted. 

H — Everything relating to this and all the fringes 
of it and all the — well, maybe other — 

E — I think they’re in a position to — I just don’t 
know. 

P — Yeah, that’s right. But the point is what they 
have that they’re relating to primarily is Dean. 

H — I don’t know about (unintelligible). . K 
_ JP^— Dean. I have to bite the Dean bullet today. 
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P — Dean is not like Mitchell in the sense that Dean 
only tried to do what he could to pick up the pieces 
and everybody else around here knew it had to be 
done. 

E — Certainly. 

P — Let’s face it I’m not blaming anybody else 

E — No, I understand that. I have great trouble in 
(unintelligible) in the light of the known involvement 
that he had in the 

P — Aftermath? 

E — Right, but — 

H — But the known involvement he had in that was 
for what was understood here to be the proper system 

P — The question is motive. That’s right. 

^ E — That number one. Number two, there is nothing 
new about that. As I have developed this thing — -I want 
you to read this — 

P— Yeah. 

E — There were 8 or 10 people around here who 
knew about this, knew it was going on. Bob knew, I 
knew, all kinds of people knew. 

P — Well, I knew it. I knew it. 

E — And it was not a question of whether — 

P— I must say though, I didn’t know it but I must 
hive assumed it though but you know, fortunately — I 
thank you both for arranging it that way and it does 
show the isolation of the President, and here it’s not so 
bad — But the first time that I knew that they had to 
have the money was the time when Dean told me that 
they needed forty thousand dollars. I had been, frankly, 
(unintelligible) papers on those little envelopes. I didn’t 
know about the envelopes (unintelligible) and all that 
stuff. 

E The point is that if Dean’s, if the wrongdoing 
which justifies Dean’s dismissal is his knowledge that 
that operation was going on, then you can’t stop with 
him. You’ve got to go through a whole place wholesale. 

P — Fire the whole staff. 

328 



E— -That s right. It’s a question of motive. It’s a ques- 
tion of role and I don’t think Dean’s role in the after- 
th ’ . at i east fronr . tIle facts that I know now, achieves 
him 6 ^ rongdoill £ that requires that you terminate 

think he made a very powerful point to me 
• J?° ursc * y° u can he pragmatic and say, (un- 
intelligible) cut your losses and get rid of ’em. Give 
em an hors d’oeuvre and maybe they won’t come back 
for the main course. Well, out, John Dean. On the 
others hand, it is true that others did know. 
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P — My point is that if three of us talk here, I realize 
that, frankly — Mitchell’s ease is a killer. Dean’s ease is 
the question. And I do not consider him guilty. Now 
that’s all there is to that. Because if he — if that’s the 
ease, then half the staff is guilty. 

E — That’s it. He’s guilty of really no more except in 
degree. 

P — That’s right. Then others 

E — Then a lot of 

P — And frankly then I have been since a week ago, 
two weeks ago 

E — Well, you see, that isn’t, that kind of knowledge 
that we had was not action knowledge, like the kind of 
knowledge that I put together last night. I hadn’t known 
really what had been bothering me this week. 

P — Yeah. 

E — But what’s been bothering me is 

P — That with knowledge, we’re still not doing any- 
thing. 

E — Right. 

P — That’s exactly right. The law and order. That’s 
the way I am. You know it’s a pain for me to do it — the 
Mitchell thing is damn painful. 
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P — He will testify that he sent materials to the 
White House? 

H — If he is asked, he will, yes. 

P — He’ll be asked — is that something he will say 
he sent to the White House. What would Strachan say?. 

H — Strachan has no problem with that. He will say 
that after the fact there are materials that I can now 
surmise were what he is referring to but .they were not 
at the time identified in any way as being the result of 
wiretaps and I did not know they were. They were 
amongst tons of stuff. Jeb makes the point. He said, I 
am sure Gordon never sent them to Bob because they 
were all trash. There was nothing in them. He said the 
tragedy of this whole thing is that it produced nothing. 

P — Who else did he send reports to — Mitchell? 

H — I don’t know. The thing I got before was that 
he sent them either to — that one went to him and one 
went to Strachan. 

P — What our problem there is if they claim that the 
reports came to the White House — basically to your 
office — what will you say then? 

H — They can. This doesn’t ever have to come out. 

Pi — I know, but they will ask it in the Grand Jury. 

H—If they do ask it in the Grand Jury — the Grand 
Jury is secret. The only way it will come out is if they 
344 
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decide to indict Strachan and put him up for trial. He 
Jeb, is totally convinced that they have no interest in 
Strachan at all — and they have all this stuff. And I can 
see how they feel— Strachan is like a secretary— he is 
useful as a witness. * 

P — (Unintelligible) 



tary — he is 
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P' Now the only question that you 
have left is, I suppose, sort of the peripheral (unintel- 
ligible) Dean rumbling around here and asking you 
and Haldeman how about getting us some money for . ' • 
Watergate defendants. Damn. I can’t believe it. I can’t ;• 
believe they’d (unintelligible) you for conspiracy if 
you were asked for that. Maybe they could. 

H — I — technically. I’m sure they could. Practically, / 
it just seems awfully remote, but maybe that’s wishful 
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- H — Strachan’s already out of the Whitc Housc so 
that’s no problem. If he’s going to ring Ehrlichman , 

vou are going to have to let him go. , 

“May I go to Kalmbach?” (Unintelligible) 

p (3o to Kalmbach for the purpose of 

Mor the purpose of getting Herb to raisesome 
money For the purpose of paying the defend 
Rose of keeping them “on the reservaUom 

P_Right. With that they could try to tie you ana 
Bob in a conspiracy to obstruct justice. 

E — That's his theory. 
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H — (Unintelligible) .... ^ 

P Oh ves, you will testify on that . . 

Ensure! and it’s secret. The question is whether 

Strachan is indicted or not 

p — if he is indicted? . Srrachan 

tt T think I’ve got to cover myself on the Mracna 

figure, nor should I start to explain his 

can’t. Some of his actions were obviously carried 

unilaterally. I think that’s overly objective. 

p—l think some of Magruder’s stuff could be pretty 
lively. I think it’s probably basically true. How do you 
remember back that far? Think of that— 

# H — You can’t be that precise . the 

p — You can’t be that precise— You remember 
thincs that vou want to remember, pretty much. 

H-Well especially when you’ve lived through a 
whole series of varying, very heated drives 
! P — Careers. 
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P — The bad part of it is the fact that the Attorney 
general, and the obstruction of justice thing which it 
appears to be. And yet, they ought to go up fighting, in 
my view, a fighting position on that. I think they all 
ought to fight. That this was not an obstruction of jus- 
tice, we were simply trying to help these defendants. 
Don’t you agree on that or do you think that’s my — is 

E — I agree. I think it’s all the defendants, obviously. 

P — I know if they could get together on the strategy. 
It would be pretty good for them. 

E — Well, I think, undoubtedly, that will shake 
down. \ 

P — I would think that the U.S. Attorney's (unin- 
telligible)' 

H — Thank you, sir. 

E — Yes, sir. 
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P — I just don’t know how it is going to come out. 
That is the whole point, and I just don’t know. And I 
was serious when I said to John at the end there, damn 
it all, these guys that participated in raising money, etc. 
have got to stick to their line — that they did not raise 
this money to obstruct justice. 

H — Well, I sure didn’t think they were. 

P— Huh? 

H — I didn’t think they were and I don’t think they 
did. 

P — Well — 

H — With maybe some exceptions. 

P — Right, right. Of course, I suppose there they will 
say, like McCord has said, that that was the purpose. 
That somebody told him that. That doesn’t mean any- 
( thing. 

H— Yeah. 

P — The question, of course, is Liddy and the others. 
But we shall see. It is the word of the felons against the 
word of the men that raised the money, huh? 

H — That’s right. Well, you just — You don’t know 
how much will come out in what way either. I mean 
that— 

P — No, we, at least I think now, we pretty much 
know what the worst is. I don’t know what the hell else 
they could have that is any worse. You know what I 
mean. Unless there is something that I don’t know, un- 
less somebody’s got a piece of paper that somebody 
signed or some damn thing, but that I doubt. 

H — It -doesn’t appear that there is such a thing. I 
mean there has been no hint to that. What you hear is 
all stuff that has been hinted at. It goes further than 
what was in some areas, but it’s obviously totally con- 
sistent, basically, with everything John has developed- 
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P— (Unintelligible) you expect anyone (unintelli- 
gible) I was cogitating last night, and we’ve got the 
people that can — I mean on the obstruction of justice 
thing, which I think is our main problem at this time — 
well of course it is the main problem because it in- 
volves the other people. 

E — Yeah. 

P — Otherwise it’s just Chapin - ' 

E — Yes, Chapin 

P — and Mitchell. 

E — Ycap 

P — Magruder * * • 

E — Yeah. 

. P — Possibly Dean, but a . . . 

E — Mardian and LaRue 

P— (Unintelligible) on the (unintelligible) of the 
case? 

E — LaRue 

P — They got him on that too? 

E— Yeah. Yeah. 

P — You mean Magruder has? 

E — Yeah. 

P — That’s going to be hard. This fellow’s lied twice 
to (unintelligible)? 

E — That’s right. That’s true. i 

P— The people you’ve got with obstruction are Hunt 
and Goldblatt and Bittman, right? 

E — Oh, Rothblatt the lawyer. 
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P — Rothblatt? 

E— Yeah, right. Well, I don’t think Bittman is going 
to testify. I would be very surprised if he did. 

P — Why? 

E— Well. 

P — Get him involved in obstruction of justice? 

E — Well I just don’t think — I think, I’m just guess- 
ing here, my guess is that he’s worked himself out a 
haven in all of this. 

P — Wouldn’t serve his interest to get involved in the 
obstruction of justice. He’s basically almost a bag man, 
not a bag man, but a message carrier, isn’t he? 

E — No. No. — was an instigator — . He was con- 
cerned about his fee. And a . , . 

P — Oh really John? 

E — Yeah. Yeah. So he was one of the active pro- 
moters of that as near as I can tell. 

P — (Unintelligible) me what you and (unintelli- 
gible) say on the obstruction thing. What was involved? 

I mean, from our side, our guys. 

E — Well you had defendants who were concerned 
about their families. That’s understandable. You had 
lawyers who were concerned about their fees and that’s 
less understandable. 

P — Oh, yes. It’s understandable. 

E — Well, I mean in terms of the end result. You had 
a campaign organization that was concerned about the 
success of its campaign . . . 

P— Yes r " 

E — and didn’t want these fellows to say anything in 
public that would disrupt the campaign. 

P — Is that legitimate to want people not to say it out 
in public which (unintelligible)? 

E — I think so. I think so. And then you had a . . . 

P — No, but I mean, say something in public that 
would disrupt the campaign or because it would em- 
barrass people? 

\ E — Sure. 

P — Cover up, you mean? ^$$1 
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E ^ would impeach the campaign in dTcct. But at 
the same time a lot of those same pconlc who had that 
legitimate motive — Hello (unintelligible) [Voice: 

Hello, sir. (door opens and closes)] they had the same 
435 

people who had that legitimate motive had an illegiti- 
mate motive because they were involved in protecting 
their own culpability and here we’re talking about 
LaRue, Magruder, Mitchell possibly. 

P — (Unintelligible) they wanted the defendents to 
shut up in court? 

E— -Certainly, certainly. 

P — So you would say, you could say . . . 

E — You have. 

P — in other words you have Dean we’ll say, now 
let’s take Dean 

E— All right. 

P As a case in point. This says something that Dean 
was not — we could get him out of it — he could weasel 
out I say weasel out; he says he’s not involved in the 
prying. 

E Well see Dean’s problem is that he was in touch 
with these committee people who could to Dean express 
a benign motive and at the same time had a corrupt 
motive. If I were Dean, I would develop a defense that 
I was being manipulated by people who had a corrupt 
motive for ostensibly a benign motive. And in point of 
fact ... 

P — Some did have benign motives. 

E — That's right You take a fellow like Shumway 
over there for instance . , . 

P — Yeah. 

E — who has to think about the PR of the campaign. 

P~Making statements. Well for example it’s the — 
it’s like in the very tangential, and it’s only tangentially 
that it touches you and Bob. You know what I mean 
that somebody came to you. 

E— Yeah. . 

P — * mean you said go talk to Kalmbach. If you 
were talking about keeping (unintelligible) if you know 
the defendants were guilty, and if you didn’t know who 
else was (unintelligible) 

E — That’s correct. 

P — And yo^ just thought th at they ( unintelligible).. 
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K As a matter of fact, looking at it’ again, without 
trying to determine the impact of it with respect to the 
election, simple (unintelligible) the obstruction of jus- 
tice. 

P — The obstruction of justice is what’s bad. 

K — And the perjury — the suborning of witnesses, the 
perjury and perjuring yourself. 

T — You don’t have Ehrlichman involved in that — 
you don’t have Haldeman involved in any of that? 

K — No-no. When you get Mitchell and Magruder 
and Mardian and, let’s say, Dean all having one ap- 
proach to this problem, and Magruder over there you’re 
going to have a hard time convicting John Mitchell, 
Bob Haldeman, LaRue etc. One of the faults these 
lawyers find is that, you know, because they, if this is 
true, they will be a (expletive removed) difficult thin g 
to prove. 

P— 1 there’s a chance Mitchell could beat this? 

K — Oh, sure. 

P — You do? 

K ~° h (expletive removed) yes. It all depends on 
how this other comes out but, Mr. President, if all 
you're talking about. 
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P — Why don’t you and I talk about that tomorrow? 

HP— We will. 

P — And we will look over the Haldeman/Ehrlich- 
man thing to see what the facts are and maybe you 
could give me a little sheet of paper on both as to what 
you feel their vulnerabilities are so that I — could you 
do that? 

HP — I will try indeed. Yes, sir. 

P — I mean just say, for these reasons, etc. and then 
I will be in a position to act on it 

HP— Ve ry good. 
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P — Because, in both cases they have a — basically in 
both of their cases, as I look at the thing since it is 
basically the obstruction of justice case for the most 
part, with the possibility of Haldeman of knowledge, 
although that is questionable to believe. But you have to 
hear Strachan before you decide that 

HP — Yes, sir. 

P — But that’s a matter which is going to involve your 
hearing them too, what they know, I suppose, as well 
as hearing the others. 

HP — Oh, I think that is right and I think with respect 
to the obstruction of justice thing is concerned, it is 
easy for me to see how they fell into that, if you like. 

P — Yeah. Uh, huh. Rather than being directly con- 
spirators? 

HP — That’s right. That’s right 

P — And there is a difference in that respect, I sup- 
pose. 

HP — That’s right. A difference, at least, in moral 
culpability. 

P — Sure. Motive. 

HP — In plain terms of ultimate embarrassment I 
think that — 

P — The embarrassment is there, but in terms — 
basically in terms of motive which might be the legal 
culpability, they might be off but in terms of embarrass- 
ment they would have to be out of the government? 

H P— Ye s, sir. 
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P — But you did tell me that in the aftermath there 
were serious problems. 

D — That’s right. 

, P — Right. And, I said, "Well, let’s see what they 
are.” 

D — And now you are beginning to see what they 
are. They are potential, technical, obstruction of justice 
problems. 

P I talked to Petersen last night and he made 
exactly the same point. He said the obstruction was 
morally wrong. No, not morally. He said it may not 
have been morally wrong and it may not have been 
legally wrong, but he said from the standpoint of the 
Presidency you can’t have it. So, he seems to think ; 
that the obstruction of justice thing is a (expletive 
omitted) hard thing to prove in court. 

D — That’s right. . 

P Which I think should be some comfort to you. 




D — Well, my lawyer tells me, you know, that, 
“Legally you are in damn good shape.’’ 

P — Is that right? Because you’re not — You were sim- 
ply helping the defendants get their fees and their — 

What does he say? 

D — -In that position, I am merely a conduit. It is very 
technical, very technical. I am a conduit to other peo- 
ple. That is the problem. 

P — What was the situation, John? The only time I 
ever heard any discussion of support for the defense 
fund was (inaudible). I guess I should have assumed 
somebody was helping them. I must have assumed it. 

But I must say people were good in a way because I 
was busy. Was when you mentioned to me something ; 

about hard-hitting problem. But that was handled by 
Mitchell. Was that true or what? 

D — The last time we had a request was the week 
befo re s entencing. . — 



P — John, let me ask you this. Let us suppose if this 
thing breaks and they ask you John Dean, “Now, 
John, you were the President's Counsel. Did you re- 
port things to the President?” i, 

D — I would refuse to answer any questions unless 
you waive the privilege. 
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p How was that handled? Who handled that money? 

D — Well, let me tell you the rest of what Hunt said. 
509 



He said, "You tell Dean that I need $72,000 for my 
personal expenses, $50,000 for my legal fees and if I 
don’t get it I am going to have some things to say 
about the seamy things I did at the White House for 
John Ehrlichman.” Alright I took that to John 
EhrUchman. Ehrlichman said, "Have you talked to 
Mitchell about it?” I said, "No, I have not.” He said 
“Well, will you talk to Mitchell?” I said, “Yes I will. I 
talked to Mitchell. I just passed it along to him. And 
then we were meeting down here a few days later in 
Bob’s office with Bob and Ehrlichman, and Mitchell 
and myself, and Ehrlichman said at that time, "Well is 
that problem with Hunt straightened out?” He said it 
to me and I said "Well, ask the man who may know: 
Mitchell.” Mitchell said, "I think that problem is 
solved.” 

p — That’s all? 

D — That’s all he said. u 

p in other words, that was done at the Mitchell 

level? 

D— That’s right . . 

p But you had knowledge; Haldeman had knowl- 

edge; Ehrlichman had knowledge and I suppose I did 
that night That assumes culpability on that, doesn’t it? 
D — I don’t think so. 

p Why not? I plan to be tough on myself so I can 

handle the other thing. I must say I did not even give it 
a thought at the time. 

D— No one gave it a thought at the time._ 
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D — Well, I want to lay one thing out. T think there 
is a mythical belief— Now, I have not talked to Bob or 
John about this — they don’t have a problem Mr. Presi- , 
dent. And I am not really sure that they do, but I am 
telling you, they do. 

p — A problem? There is no question about it. Peter- 
sen made the point. I said, ‘Tell me what the facts 
are.” And he said, “The problem is that they are going 
to get splashed, and when they get splashed, you ve 
got a problem, Mr. President.” Now then he goes on 
to say that as far as the legal form of obstruction is 
concerned and he covers all three of you here, it is a 
very difficult case to prove. Do you agree with that? 

D — Uh, huh. That’s fine. 

P— You see that is the point. I know it would work, 

I am speaking not in personal terms. 

D — It is a technical case and it is a tough case. 

P — it’s a tough one to prove. What does he mean by 
that? 

D — Apparently, my lawyer said, “Now, I have won 
cases On this with tougher facts than you’ve got I will 
assure you.” It would not be a — 
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p So that is their real culpability, both Ehrlichman 

and Haldeman are in on the obstruction, is that your 

point? . , . , , 

D It would be a very good idea if they had coun- 

SC p_I told them last night they ought to get lawyers 
, so I am one step ahead of yo u thcre . r , . 
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P — Yeah — we just don’t know what the situation is i 
on Ehrlichman, on what there is. 

H — No. And there are more potentials there than 
there are on mine. Mine I think we have them all out 
and we know them all and Ehrlichman’s — 

P — Well, there may be more potentials. I think Dean, 
frankly, is more inclined to give Ehrlichman a screwing 
than anyone else. I have that feeling. ^ 
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D — What would be the best thing in the world is if 
they decide that they’ve got nothing but technical 
eases against people at the White House and they chuck 
them all out. That is not impossible. 

P — Should I telephone him? 
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D — No sir. 

P — That’s what they ought to do. 

D — That’s right. 

_P— It ma Y be a tough case for them to p rove John. 
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P- As for the legal side of this, John, he has ^ 
some sharp lawyers and they think this is a damn hard 
c^se to prove. 

E — For the government to prove? 

H — Government thinks so, too, doesn’t it? 

P— As I told you today, Petersen said that the legal 
end is just terribly difficult 

.^~l£ ts our moral thing and the pressure. Basically 
it is a PR job. J 

** h ave to decide this and decide it in terms of 
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P — Good, goo^ How has the scenario worked out? 
May I ask you? 

H — Well, it works out very good. You became aware 
sometime ago that this thing did not parse out the way 
it was supposed to and that there were some dis- 
crepancies between what you had been told by Dean in 
the report that there was nobody in the White House 
involved, which may still be true. 

P— Incidentally, I don’t think it will gain us any- 
thing by dumping on the Dean Report as such. 

E — No. 

P — What I mean is I would say I was not satisfied 
that the Dean Report was complete and also I thought 
it was my obligation to go beyond that to people other 
than the White House. 

E — Ron has an interesting point. Remember you 
had John Dean go to Camp David to write it up. He 
came down and said, “I can’t.” 

P — Right. 

E — That is the tip off and right then you started to' 
move. 

P — That’s right. He said he could not write it. 

H — Then you realized that there was more to this 
than you had been led to believe, (unintelligible) 

P — How do I get credit for getting Magruder to the 
stand? 

E — Well it is very simple. You took Dean off of the 
case right then. 

H — Two weeks ago, the end of March. 

P — That’s right. 

E — The end Of March. Remember that letter you 
signed to me? 

P — Uh, huh. 

E — 30th of March. 

P — I signed it. Yes. 

E — Yes sir, and it says Dean is off of it. I want you 
to get into it Find out what the facts are. Be pre- 
pared to — » , 

p — Why did I take Dean off? Because he was in- 
volved? I did it, really, because he was involved with 
Gray. 
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Well there was a lot of stuff breaking in the 
papers, but at the same time — 

H — The scenario is that he told you he couldn’t 
write a report so obviously you had to take him off. 

P — Right, right. 

E — And so then we started digging into it and we 
went to San Clemente. While I was out there I talked 
to a lot of people on the telephone, talked to several 
witnesses in person, kept feeding information to you 
and as soon as you saw the dimensions in this thing 
from the reports you were getting from the staff — who 
were getting into it — Moore, me, Garment and others. 

H — You brought Len Garment in. 

E — You began to move. 

P — I want the dates of all those — 

E — I’ve got those. 

P — Go ahead. And then — 

E — And then it culminated last week. 

P — Right 

E — In your decision that Mitchell should be brought 
down here; Magruder should be brought in; Strachan 
should be brought in. 

P — Shall I say that we brought them all in? 

E — I don’t think you can. I don’t think you can. 

H — I wouldn’t name them by name. Just say I 
brought a group of people in. 

E— Personally come to the White House. 

P — I will not tell you who because I don’t want to 
prejudice their rights before (unintelligible) 

E — But you should say, *‘I heard enough that I was 
satisfied that it was time to precipitously move. I called 
the Attorney General over, in turn Petersen.” 

P — The Attorney General. Actually you made the 
call to him on Saturday. 

E — Yes. 

P — But this was after you heard about the Magruder 
strategy. 

E — No, before. 

P— Oh. 

E — We didn’t hear about that until about three 
o’clock that afternoon. 

P — Why didn’t you do it before? This is very good 
now, how does that happen? 
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E— Well— 

P — Why wasn’t he called in to tell him you had 
made a report, John? 

H — That’s right. John’s report came out of the same 
place Magruder’s report did — 

P — No. My point is 

E — I called him to tell him that I had this informa- 
tion. 

P — Yeah but, why was that? That was because we 
had heard Magruder was going to talk? 

E — No. Oh, I will have to check my notes again. 

H — We didn't know whether Magruder was going 
to talk. 

E — That’s right 

H — Magruder was still agonizing on what he was 
going to do. 

P — Dean — but you remember you came in and said 

you have to tell him about it politely. Well* anyway— 

H — I will tell you the reason for the hurry up in the 
timing was that we learned that Hunt was going to 
testify on Monday aftern oon. 
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H — I can see it is a weak appearing case in terms of 
what did I think I was giving the money back to them 
for. Where did the money go? Now there is no ques- 
tion about that, some of it. I don’t think all of it did. 
But I knew where some of it was going to go. 

P — But again you guys have to see what in the hell, 
again what LaRue testifies. What the money was for; 
to shut them up, or was it to provide help for their 
families. 

H — You see, that is the whole point. In my viewpoint 
it wasn’t to shut them up, but that is a hard case for 
anybody to believe I suppose. 

P — Yeah, they will say it was to keep them quiet. 

H — Well, absolutely. But that — so they can’t make 
th e legal case. 
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^ r Another thing, if you 
could get John and yourself to sit down and do some 
hard thinking about what kind of strategy you are go- 
ing to have with the money. You know what I mean. 

H— Yeh. 

_ (Material unrelated to Preside nt's actions d eleted.) 
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f Ir . .. .... P" In the case 

of Haldeman, it’ll discuss — the Strachan things have — 
determine a lot to do with what Strachan says and what 
Kalmbach says — the 350 thing and that sort of thing. 

H — Kalmbach has no relation to me on that. 

• E — That ah — 

P— Have you thought when you say before it gets 
to (unintelligible) thing out of the way. Have you 
given any thought to what the line ought to be — I don’t 
mean a lie — but a line, on raising the money for these 
defendants? Because both of you were aware of what 
was going on you see — the raising of the money — you 
were aware of it, right? 

E — Yes, sir. 

P — And you were aware — You see, you can’t go in 
and say I didn’t know what in hell he wanted the $250 
for. 

H— No — I’ve given a great deal of thought (un- 
intelligible) 

P — Well I wonder. I’m not — look — Tm concerned 
about the legal thing Bob, and so forth. You say that 
our purpose was to keep them from talking to the 
press. 

E — Well, that was my purpose — and before I get 
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too far out on that, ah, I want to talk to an attorney 
and find out what the law is — which I have not yet 
done. 

' P — Right! 

H — That’s just what I want to do too. This is only a 
draft. 

P — Right. Good. The only point is I, I think it is 
not onl y that but you see tha t involve s all our people . 
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P — I told him not to talk to him any more. But you 
see Dean — let’s see, what the hell — what’s he got with 
regard to the President? He came and talked to me, as 
you will recall, about the need for $120,000 for clem- 
' encies — 

E — You told me that the other day, I didn’t know 
that before. 

H — But so what? ^ 

P — What? 

H — So what? 

P — I said, what in the world John, I mean, I said 
John you can’t (unintelligible) on this short notice. 
What’s it cost (unintelligible) I sort of laughed and 
said, “Well, I guess you could get that.” 

E — Now is he holding that over your head? Say- 
ing — 

P — No, No, No, I don’t think Dean would go so far 
as to get into any conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent — even Dean I don’t think. 

H — Well, he can’t — you have both executive privi- 
lege in conversation with him. . 

P — Let's just call it executive privilege, but on the 
other hand you’ve got to figure that Dean could put out 
something with somebody else. • 
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P — Let me say, what I had in mind. I want you to 
go forward and if this thing comes out which I can’t 
believe, I want you to go forward at all costs to beat 
the damned rap. They’ll have one hell of a time prov- 
ing it. Yours is a little tougher I think Bob, and it 
shouldn’t be — the 300. That’s why I hope you could 
raise with the Judge and. your attorney — that at least 
gave you the la^w on that poin t . " 
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^ " -my view is I 
can’t have this (unintelligible) I think the damn thing 
is going to come out anyway, and I think you better 
cut the losses now and just better get it over much 
sooner and frankly sharper. 
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BUYUJO TIME, IJHAOGIMW IT OUT 
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from SIX CRLSKS: 



Only the man who was not willing to tell the trhth would gain by having additional 



time to build up his case* 
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P — Oh, I see. In other words, the Ervin Committee 
says (unintelligible) you feel it’s not time, that’s too 
long. You could put out a statement which says, “J had 
nothing to do with Watergate.” I think in this instance 
I would say — “but, second I want to say what we did. 
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I had this to do with Segretti.” I wouldn’t worry about 
the fact that he’d come back and say well now what 
did you do about this or that at this point. I just think 
this making a forthcoming statement that we present 
to everybody. That’ll buy us some time and you need 
to buy a little time now and then. 
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p No. The White House wasn’t running the cam- 

paign committee. 

H He’s got -an impossible problem with that. Inc 

poor guy is pretty sad if he gets up there and says 
that. It is a problem for us, there is no question about 
it, but there is no way he can prove it. 
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P — And with him on the Special Prosecutor, say, 
look Dick, in view of the fact that the U.S. Attorney 
is now doing such a thorough job and since there is 
going to be definite results from it, it would be a terrible 
reflection on the system of justice. 

E — Right. 

P — And this Administration would be in effect ad- 
mitting that the Justice Department was so corrupt that 
it couldn’t prosecute. 

E — Uh, huh. 

P — But if dtey prosecute a former Attorney General 
John, what more can you ask? 

E — Pretty loose, pretty independent 

P — I really feel that — 

E — Yeah 

P — and that the Special Prosecutor thing can only 
open other avenues potentially. I don’t mean that there 
is anything you want to cover up, but you know. He 
will just go through and — 

E — I think it is folly 

P — Don’t you think so? 

E — Yes sir. 



Q/Xatfl AC /?75 r? 

P— I have really come to that conclusion, too, Eob 

H — Oh, really? 

P For a reason. This is not to prosecute the case. 
A special Prosecutor, to look at the indictments to see 
that the indictments run to everybody they need to run 
to, so that it isn’t just the President’s men, you see. 

H — In other words, he is above Silbert rather than 
replacing Silbert? 

P“ ^Oh no, Silbert runs the case and that’s all. But 
he is just in there for the purpose of examining all this 
to see that the indictments cover everybody. 

H— -Uh, huh. Well that does protect you a lot, be- 
cause if they don’t indict some of us then you have a 
cover up problem. If you have that guy, then you have 
a basis — 

P— Then he goes out and says, “I have examined all 
of nns, and now let’s stop all this. These men are not 
guilty and these men are not indictable and these are ” 

H — Yeah. 

. p — VVe are thinking about that. We haven’t decided 

that yet. But I lean toward it now in order to just 

we ve got to get into the proper position there. 
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P — I wish we could keep Dean away from that. 
Magruder — we don’t have to get that (unintelligible). 
Let me say — let’s sleep on what we do with the — ah — 
My view is though, I think that the odds are, that the 
interest in the Committee is less. What they arc after 
Iti of I ho big firtll. 
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P~ the Grand Jury 1 assume (unintelligible) come through 
with some indictments. I mean, suppose they just indict 
Magruder and Mitchell (unintelligible). 

E— Yeah. 

P — Well, that’s the fish. 

E— Yeah. 

P — The big fish. 

E— Yeah. 

P — Damn it, what more do they want? 
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HP — There are negotiations underway with counsel 
now and obviously they are very much afraid of Sirica. 
They are afraid Sirica is going to clap him in jail im- 
mediately. 

P— Oh. 

HP — We have to see Sirica too. 

P — Now, Sirica’s got to see the point of this. My 
goodness, because the point is Sirica’s got to realize he 
is getting bigger fish. 

HP — That’s right 
P— Right? 

HP — That is it exactly. 
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H — He had information on who was going to be 
called as witnesses so that apparently Mardian was able 
to get around and coach witnesses. 

P — Did Mardian coach them? 

E — In some cases Mardian, I guess, was very heavy- 
handed about it, and — 

P — Well, is there anything wrong with that? 

E — Yeah, well there’s something wrong with — 

P — He was not their attorney is the problem? 
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E — Well, no, the problem — the problem is he asked ' 
them to say things that weren’t true. 

P— Oh. ‘ . . 

E — When I say coach I use the word loosely, and — .> 

P — (Unintelligible) 

E — Well no, a fellow over there named Porter — Bart 
Porter for one. * . ; 

P — Where is he now, in jail? % ; . . 

E — No, he’s in business somewhere, and he will 
probably be indicted. • 

P — They coached him to what, did he say? 

E — Say. 

P — Was he — he was one of the buggers over there? 

> E — No — no. Oh no, he worked for the Committee, 

worked for the Committee, but they asked him about 
higher-ups and about whether there was any (unintelli- 
gible) and so on and so forth. 

P— How was he in the deal? How would he know 
about it? 

E — He worked over there in Magruder’s office, and , 

he apparently passed money to Liddy from Sloan and 
was privy to quite a lot of the information. 

P — L thought John (unintelligible) Liddy to take 
money for that (unintelligible) . 

E — Apparently he did. Well I don’t mean after — I 
mean to pay for equipment and to. 

P — Oh (unintelligible) 

E — That’s right. 

P — Why the hell didn’t the Grand Jury indict him? 

E — Well because they didn’t have the, they didn’t 
have the evidence. There was a cover story which 
Mardian and others cooked up, and Porter, who cor- 
roborated the cover story, is now indictable for perjury. 

He is a little fish who got caught in the net. 

P — Poor son of a bitch. It’s wrong. It’s wrong. 

E — The whole thing is just monumentally tragic. 

P — It is. Now don’t let it get you down. 

E — Well that’s right, that’s right, and it’ll pass. 

P — Dean is concerned, and concerns me. 
s E — Yeah. 

P — I don’t think he could have been that active in 
the pre — -the post yes — the pre things. ' v * 
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P — Bill may have a point there. I have sort of had 
this, and I don’t think Ehrlichman and particularly 
Moore didn’t agree with it, that — look, if they get a hell 
of a big fish, that is going to take a lot of the fire out of 
this thing on the cover up and all that sort. If they get 
the President’s former law partner and Attorney Gen- 
eral, you know. Do you agree or not? Am I — ? 

H — Yeah. What I feel is people want something to 
be done to explain what to them is now a phony look- 
ing thing. This will explain it. 

P — Explain that they did it, and then of course the 
cover up comes in and they did that too. 

H — And it all makes sense, it is logical, believable, 
because it’s true. 

P — Right. 

H — And there it is — I can’t — it seems to me that 
there is at least a strong possibility, if not probability or 
certainty, that public reaction is going to be, well, thank 
God that is settled; now let’s get away from it. Rather 
than the reaction of, M Ho, ho, ho, here is something 
pretty bad; let’s spend a lot more time looking into it.” 

P — That’s right. Well— 

H — I think people want solutions; they don’t want 
ongoing problems. 

P — You know some of that so-called people-polling, 
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and polling. Don’t they say that Watergate, didn’t you 
say that Gallup or, well, that it’s a concern, it worries 
them, etc. — considered it a caper, and they want the 
damn thing explained. 

H — That’s right. They want it explained and they 
want to get off of it. r 
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. HU3U HOBBY — Tho mtiklnc of u'oovor story 

• . ' . from Now York Times, l-iny 19, 1973 

' > ‘ j| FALSIFICATION of facts : 

\ 1 ••whoever In »ny «***« I • 

within the jurisdiction of any 
department or agency of the 
United States knowingly and 
willfully falsifies. 
or covers up by any tnch, 
•cheme. or device a material 
feet” is liable to punishment 
upon conviction with a 

maximum aen«"« 
years in prison, a *10.000 
fine or both. 
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from Nixon statement of May 22 , 1973* 
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Neither, until after L began my own investigation, was I aware' of any fund raising . » A 
f Ar defendants convicted of the break-in at~ Democratic lieadquarters , much less Authorize f .. V ;J 
any such fund raising* ♦ > 4 “ L 

from Nixon statement issued August 15, 1973: (best to juxtapose with excerpt from J43, ^ 



as well as with later contradictory public 
statements) 



I 



I was told ten [on March 21 J that funds had been raised for IKI payments to the 
defendants, with the knowledge and approval of persons both on the White House staff and 
at the Re-election Committee. But I was only told that the monoy had been usod for >. . ■ ■ ,£ 

attorney’s foes and family support, not that it had been paid to procure silence from \ 
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the recipients* 

from Nixon press conference of March 6, 1974: 

i * ' i . * • • , V. 

...for the. first time on March '21 he [Dean] told me that payments had been made .'•> 
to the defendants for the purpose of keeping them quiot, not simply for their defense,... v 
' I never at ahy time authorized the payment of money to any of the defendants. 
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‘ Also from March 6 conference, to juxtapose with extraot from 4/14/73 tape, p. 32£» ' 

•. . . ,» *" • :• . . •*. vtfiyi 

*' *’ i J ^ * . * ’V' v" ‘ f f r v v 

I did not authorize paymonts, and I did not have knowledge of payments, to which . 
you have referred [blackmail payment to Hunt on March 2lJ. ..■■•;• /. ; ? ; J' 

• •* . ' / .• , ' • *,* '.*- . ♦ 1 • •«, v • i A 

,irom Nixon question-answer session' in CJ)icago, March 15, 1974: ,y* v, 

’ ' Tho Preoiden t learned for the first time at that time [March. 21 ] that payments had 

been made to the defendants, IK and let me point out that payments had been made but 

.• correcting what may liave been a misapprehension when I spoke to the press on March ,6th ' ,f 

in Washington— it was alleged that the payments -that had been made to fX defendants were • 
made for the purpose of keeping them still. ) V ' .[ : 

from Nixon question-answer session l_n Houston, , March 19, 1974:' - . •• 1 
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' . I won ^f ** you would explain the difference between a statement you 

prosa^conferonce Sl&X *° you said at your , 

1 ^ 0 fS^fiTLd 8 Ji;t*? ? »*»tod la Cjiaaeo, v atot»nt pn.Haroh tho 6th was iacorroct 
insofar as it said that I learned that payments had been made prior to the time that the • V - 4 
decm d+ for blackmail by Mr. Hunt-alleged demand for blackmail, I shoSld say sinS if La ' ' ‘ 

no yet been tried— that payments had been made for tho? purpose of keeping defendants still ' v 
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from Nixon* n preou conferonco of August 22, 1 *J73 : 

QUESTION: Mr. President, could you tell us 
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your recollection of what you told John Dean on March 21 
on the subject of raising funds for the Watergate 
defendants? 

THE PRESIDENT: Certainly. Mr. Haldeman 

has "testified to that, and his statement is accurate. 
Basically, what Mr. Dean was concerned about on March 21 
was not so much the raising of money for the defendants, 
but the raising of money for the defendants for the purpose 
of keeping them still — in other words, so-called hush 
money. The one would be legal — in other words, raising 
a defense fund for any group or any individual, as you know, 
is perfectly legal and it is done all the time. But if you 
raise funds for the purpose of keeping an individual from 
talking, that is obstruction of justice. 

Mr. Dean said also on March 21 that there was an 
attempt, as he put it, to blackmail the White House, to 
blackmail the White House by one of the defendants. 
Incidentally, that defendant has denied it, but at least 
this was what Mr. Dean had claimed. And that unless 
"^certain amounts of money were paid, I think it was 
$120,000 for attorneys' fees and other support, that 
this particular defendant would make a statement, not 
with regard to Watergate, but with regard to some national 
security matters in which Mr. Ehrlichman had particular 
responsibility. , 

My reaction, very briefly, was this: I said, 

"As you look at this", I said, "Isn’t it quite obvious, first, 
that if it is going to have any chance to succeed, that 
these individuals aren't going to sit there in jail for 
four years, they are going to have clemency; isn't that 
correct?" 

He said, "Yes." I said, "We can't give 
clemency." He agreed. Then, I went to another point. 

I said, "The second point is that is it also quite 
obvious, as far as this is concerned, that while we 
could raise the money" — and he indicated in answer 
to my question, it would probably take a million dollars 
over four years to take care of this defendant, and 
others, on this kind of basis. 

The problem was, how do you get the money 
to them, and also, how do you get around the problem 
of clemency, because they are not going to stay in 
jail simply because their families are being taken care 
of. And so, that was why I concluded, as Mr. Haldeman 
recalls perhaps, and did testify very effectively, one, when 
1 said, "Jolui, it is wrong, it won't work. We can't give 
clemency and we ha ve got to, get this story out • ' 
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. from Nixon TV jund Radio address of April 29# 1 974 s * . ' u' * 
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I returne^ f several times ta^th^ r immediate problem 
posed by. Mr. Hunt's blackmail .threat 1 ,' which to me was not 
a Watergate problem, but one which I regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as a potential national security problem of very 
serious proportions. I considered long and hard whether 
it might in fact be better to let the payment go forward, 
at least temporarily, in the hope that this national 
security matter would not be exposed in the course of 

uncovering the Watergate cover-up. 

** t » * * t ’ * 

I believed then, and I believe today, that I had 
a responsibility as President to consider every option — 
including this one — where production of sensitive national 
security matters was at issue, protection of such matters. 

In the of considering it and of "just thinking out loud," 

as I put it at one point, I several times suggested that 

meeting Hunt's demands might be necessary. ! - 
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White House Transcriirfc / House Judiciary Committee transcript 



MR. NIXON: Just looking MR. NIXON: Don’t you, just 
at the immediate problem, looking at the immediate 
don t you think you have to problem, don’t you have to 
handle Hunt’s financial situa- have — Marble Hunt's fi- 
tion damn soon? nanclal situation — 

MR. DEAN: I think that is MR. DEAN: I, I think that’s. 
— I talked with Mitchell — 

about that last night and— MR. NIXON: Damn soon? 
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MR. NDCON: It seems to i MR. DEAN: That is, uh— I 
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me we have to keep the cap talked to Mitchell about that . 

on the bottle that much, or last night — ' 1 . , 

we don’t have any options. MR. NIXON: Mitchell. 1, V ’ / • /! 

MR. DEAN: That’s right. MR. DEAN: And, and, uh, 1 ' * 

that or told — * J 



, MR. NDCON: Either that or told— I 

It ill blows right now? . MR. NDCON: Might as well. 

V , You have the rule you’ve got. * v 

" , y v to keep the cap on the bottle ’ ' ' ' • " > 

. • * \ • that much — 



i .r, to keep the cap on the bottle ' ’ . * 

‘ 'I . t that much- 

i'* • l . v • • MR. DEAN: That’s right; 

: that', right. 

’ . 1 .. -iUr. MR. NDCON: In order to ' ’ , -J 

■ , have any option,. i ; • . ' 

; I- ,'i ' . MR. DEAN: That'* right 

.,*» . " ' - MR. NDCON: Eithtr that or ■ ; i 

L . . . : < |gf If all Klrvnr rlahf nAtir ^ 
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v It all blow right ndw. 
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D — That’s the most troublesome post-thing because 
(1) Bob is involved in that; (2) John is involved in 
that; (3) I am involved in that; (4) Mitchell is involved 
in that. And that is an obstruction of justice. 

P — In other words the bad it does. You were taking 
care of witnesses. How did Bob get in it? 

D — Well, they ran out of money over there. Bob 
had $350,000 in a safe over here that was really set 
aside for polling purposes. And there was no other 
source of money, so they came over and said you all 
have got to give us some money. I had to go to Bob 
and say, “Bob, they need some money over there.” He 
said “What for.” So I had to tell him what it was for 
because he wasn’t just about to send money over there 
willyTiiilly. And John was involved in those discussions. 
And then we decided there was no price too high to pay 
to let this thing blow up in front of the election. 

P I think we should be able to handle that issue 
pretty well. May be some lawsuits. 

U~ — I think we can too. ~~~ T- . . •* ’ • 1 : -7 
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p- But there is no denying the tact that the White House, in 
Ehrlichman, Haldeman and Dean are involved in some 
of the early money decisions. 

P — How much money do you need? 

P m — * would say these people are going to cost a 
million dollars over the next two years. 

P We could get that. On the money, if you need 
the money you could get that You could get a million 
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P — Your major guy to keep under control is Hunt? 

D — That is right. 

P — I think. Does he know a lot? 

D— He knows so much. He could sink Chuck Colson. 
Apparently he is quite distressed with Colson. He thinks 
Colson has abandoned him. Colson was to meet with 
him when he was out there after, you know, he had 
left the White House. He met with him through his 
lawyer. Hunt raised the question he wanted money. 
Colson s lawyer told him Colson wasn’t doing anything 
with money. Hunt took offense with that immediately, 
and felt Colson had abandoned him. 

p — Ju8t looking at the immediate problem, don't you 
think you have to handle Hunt’s financial situation damn 
soon? 

D I think that is — I talked with Mitchell about that 
last night and — 

p — seems to me we. have to keep the cap on the 
bottle that much, or we don’t have any options. 

D — That’s right 

D U itka. tlin ! 1. . 1 . 
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P — Either that or it blows right now? 
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p .Well, I wonder if that part of it can’t be— I 

wonder if that doesn’t— let me put it frankly: I wonder 
if that doesn’t have to be continued? Let me put it tins 
way: let us suppose that you get the million bucks, and 
you get the proper way to handle it. You could hold 
that side? ; 

v D — Uh, huh. , ... 

p jt would seem to me that woul d bo worthwhi le. 
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D — What I am coming in today with is: I don’t have 
a plan on how to solve it right now, but I think it is at 
the juncture that we should begin to think in terms of 
how to cut the losses; how to minimize the further 
growth of this thing, rather than further compound it 
by, you know, ultimately paying these guys forever. I 
think we’ve got to look — 

P — But at the moment, don’t you agree it is better 
to get the Hunt thing that’s where that — 

D — That is worth buying time on. 

P — That is buying time, I agree. 
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p-^_So forth and so on. I think that’s best. 1 hen we 
have to see what the line is Whether the fine is one of 
continuing to run a kind of stone wall, and take the 
heat from that, having in mind the fact thatthereare 
vulnerable points there;— the vulnerable points being, , 
the first vulnerable points would be obvious. That 
would be one of the defendants, either Hunt, because 
he is most vulnerable in my opinion, might blow the 
whistle and his price is pretty high, but at least we can ___J, 
buy the time on that as I pointed out to John. 
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D— They’re going to stonewall it, as it now stands. 
Excepting Hunt. That’s why his threat. 

H — It’s Hunt opportunity. 

P — That’s why for your immediate things you have 
no choice but to come up with the $120,000, or what- 
ever it is. Right? 

D — That's right. 

P — Would you agree that that’s the prime thing that 

you damn well better get that done? 

D — Obviously he ought to be given some signal any- 
way. 

P — (Expletive deleted), get it. |, j 7 
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H — Dean says very flatly that Kalmbach did not 
know the purpose of the money and has no problem. 

P — Dean did know the purpose? Hunt testifies — 
so basically then Hunt will testify that it was so- 
called hush money. Right? 

E — T think so. Now again, my water can’t rise 
any higher than source. 

P — I understand. 

E — But that’s what — 

P — Where does that serve him, let me ask? 

H — John — Would it serve him? 

E — The only thing it serves him is to — 

P — Would it reduce his sentence? 

E — Have his sentence reduced. 

H — He’d be served the same purpose by not saying 
it was hush money, by saying it gave it to these guys 
I had recruited for this job and I 

P — I know. * . . . 

E — I agree. 

H — was concerned about their family — 

. P — That’s right, that’s what it ought to be and that’s 
got to be the story that 

H — (Unintelligible) 

P — Will be the defense of these people, right? 

JE — Only defense they have, (unintelligible) and 
so forth. 

H — That was the line they used around here. 

P — What? 

H — That was the line they used around here. That 
we’ve got to have money for their legal fees and 
family. 

P— Support. Well, I heard something about that at 
a much later time. 

H— Yeah. 

P — And, frankly, not knowing much about obstruc- 
tion of justice, I thought it was perfectly proper. 
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after (unintelligible). Did he talk to you about that? 

E — He talked to me about it. I said, John, I wouldn’t 
have the vaguest notion where to get it 
P— Yeah. 

E — I saw him later in the day. I saw Mitchell later 
in the day — * 

P — What happened? 

E — And he just said, “It’ s taken c are of.” 
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p — You got to remember (unintelligible) he put 
• this a lot higher. He could say, “Well, I told the 
President about $127,000, that we needed $127,000 
and the President said, ‘well I don’t know where we 
Could get i t, I don’t k now’.” 
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H — That was the one that Bittman got to Dean on. 
He really cranked on it. He was very concerned — 
professed to be concerned because Bittman's threat was 
that Hunt sajd that, “If you don’t get it to me I’m 
going to tell them all about the seamy things I did for 
Ehrlichman.” And when Dean hit Ehrlichman on that, 
Ehrlichman's immediate reaction was let him go ahead 
— “There’s nothing he can hang me on.” Dean didn’t 
like that answer and went on worrying about the money. 

P — Told me about it. 

H — Told you about it, told me about it. I was in 
here when he told you. 

P — Good. What did we say? Remember he said, 
“How much is it going to cost to keep these, these 
guys (unintelligible), p just shook my head. Then we 
got into the question — 

H — If there’s blackmail here, then we’re into a 
thing that’s just ridiculous. 

P — He raised the point — 

H — (unintelligible) but you can’t say it’s a million 
dollars. It may be $10 million dollars. And that we 
ought not to be in this — * 

P — That’s right. That’s right. 

H — We left it — that — we can’t do anything about it 
anyway. We don’t have any money, and it isn’t a 
question to be directed here. This is something relates 
to Mitchell’s problem. Ehrlichman has no problem with 
this thing with Hunt. And Ehrlichman said, (expletive 
removed) if you’re going to get into blackmail, to hell 
with it.” 

P — Good (unintelligible) Thank God you were in 
there when it happened. But you remember the con- 
versation? 

H — Yes sir. 
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P — I didn't tell him to go get the money did 17 
H— No 

P — You didn’t either did you7 
H— -Absolutely notl I said you got to talk to Mitchell. 
This is something you’ve got to work out with 
Mitchell — not here — there’s nothing we can do about 
it here. 

P — We’ve got a pretty good record on that one, 
_John, at least. 
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P — But in that conversation I was — we were — 
I was — I said, “Well for (expletive removed), let's — ” 
H — You explored in that conversation the possibility 
of whether such kinds of money could be raised. You 
said, “Well, we ought to be able to raise — ” 

P — That’s right. 

H — “How much money is involved?” and he said, 
“Well it could be a million dollars.” You said, “That's 
ridiculous. You can’t say a million. Maybe you say a 
million, it may be 2 or 10, and 11” 

P — But then we got into the blackmail. 

H — You said, “Once you start down the path with 
blackmail it’s constant escalation.” 
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P — Yep. That’s my only conversation with regard to 
that. 

H — They could jump and then say, “Yes, well that 
was morally wrong. What you should have said is that 
blackmail is wrong not that it’s too costly.” 

P — 0&, well that point (inaudible) investigation — 
H— (inaudible) 
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P — Well (inaudible). I suppose then we should 
have cut — shut it off, 'cause later on you met in your 
office and Mitchell said, “Th at wa s tak en car e of.” 
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W — Well, of course — Dean’s — if I understand John 
and Bob correctly — Dean’s presentation goes no furth- 
er, as far we know, than money to take care of their 
families. 

■_ P — That’s right. 

W — And legal counsel. 

P — That’s right. 

W — Well, you might say circumstantially that help- 
ing the defendants — 

P— Yeah. 
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W — And (unintelligible) it, but it isn’t quite as 
wrong as — having to pay the money to the defendants 
for the purpose of shutting their mouths. 

P — Yeah. The other thing — there was perhaps one 
instance — very little — very little where it said there is 
the matter of (unintelligible). I am confident their mo- 
tive in every instance was to help their families and 
with their legal counsel. ' 
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P — the only con- 
versations we ever had with him, was that famous 
March 21st conversation I told you. a ^ ut, w ^ ^ 
told me about Bittman coming to him. No. the BitUnan 
request for $120,000 for Hunt. And I then finally began 
to get at them. I explored with him thoroughly. Now 
what the hell is this for?” He said “It’s because he s 
blackmailing Ehrlichman.” Remember I smd that s what 
it’s about. And Hunt is going to recall the seamy side, 
of it. And I asked him, “Well how would you get it? 
How would you get it to them?” so forth. But iny pur- 
pose was to find out what the hcU had been going on 
before. And believe me, nothing was approved. I mean 
as far as I’m concerned— as far as I’m concerned turned 

it off totally. 71 C, ' 
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P— Dean. You will get Dean in there. Suppose he 
starts trying to impeach the President, the word of 
the President of the United States and says, “Well, I 
have information to the effect that I once discussed 
with the President the question of how the possibility, 
of the problem,” of this damn Bittman stuff I spoke 
to you about last time. Henry, it won’t stand up for 
five minutes because nothing was done, and fortunately 
I had Haldcman at that conversation andjie was there 
and I said, “Look, I tried to give you this, this, this, 
this, this and this.” And I said, “When you finally get it 
out, it won’t work. Because,” I said, “First, you can’t 
get clemency to Hunt.” 

HP — I agree. 

P — I mean, I was trying to get it out To try to 
see what that — Dean had been doing! I said, “First 
you can’t give him clemency.” Somebody has thrown 
out something to the effect that Dean reported that 
787 



Hunt had an idea that he was going to get clemency 
around Christmas. I said, “Are you kidding? You can’t 
get clemency for Hunt. You couldn’t even think about 
it until, you know, ’75 or something like that.” Which 
you could, then because of the fact, that you could 
get to the — ah — But nevertheless, I said you couldn’t 
give clemency. I said, “The second point to remember 
is ‘How are you going to get the money for them?’ 
If you could do it, I mean you are talking about a 
million dollars.” I asked him — well, I gave him sev- 
eral ways. I said, “You couldn’t put it through a Cu- 
ban Committee could you?” I asked him, because to 
me he was sounding so damned ridiculous. I said, 
“Well under the circumstances,” I said, “There isn’t a 
damn thing we can do.” I said, “It looks to me like 
the problem is sue John Mitchell.” Mitchell came 
down the next day and we talked about executive 
privilege. Nothing else. Now, that’s the total story. 
And — so Dean — I just want you to be sure that if 
Dean ever raises the thing, you’ve got the whole thing. 
You’ve got that whol e thing. Now kick him straight — . 
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P -Let me say, there is no way they 

could get that to the President without going through 
Halderaan and Ehrlichman. But I am referring to this 
man here. There’s no way they could get it to here 
except through the fact that on March 21st Dean, as I 
had reported to you, did report to me that Bittman 
had told O’Brien that they needed the money. They 
needed the money. It was discussed and we, I said, 
“It can’t be done. We can’t do it.” He went on to see 
Ehrlichman, and Ehrlichman said, “No dice.” Noth- 
ing could be done. Now that is the fact. As far as 
we’re concerned. That isn’t much of a thing for Dean 
_to have, 
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P* -rI h f S P 8ht> and obs ‘niction of justice. 
donT Tha Wha ‘ “ ,S ’ 3 qucstion of the way it was 
HP— Sir. 

P— Cu rious thing. I get your point th ere. " 
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p ,"^' e .^ > ' n 8 I get over and over and over 
again from just ordinary folks — 

P — Right. 

E— “Why doesn’t the President,” so and so and so 
and so. 

P — “Say something what’s he done on it?” 
thing” YCail " S ° Symb0lical ‘y y° uVe Sot to do some- 

p That’s right. Do something so that I am out 
front on this every— they don’t think the President is 
involved but they don’t think he is doing enough 
E— That’s it. That’s it. h ' 
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P — No, seriously, as I have told both of you, the 
boil had to be pricked. In a very different sense — 
that’s what December 18th was about. We have to prick 
the boil and take the heat. Now that’s what we are doing 
here. We’re going to prick this boil and take the heat. 
I — am I overstating? 

E — -No. I think that’s right. The idea is, this will prick 
the boil. It may not. The history of this thing has to be 
though that you did not tuck this under the rug yester- 
day or today, and hope it would go away. 

P — Now. In the scenario. I sort of go out and tell 
neonle that J have_iione Ihis. 
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H — “A lot of people are going to say, you solved the 
Watergate — now, forget it.” And not come to this 
P — Some of our people can say, ‘That’s tough, now 
what do you want to investigate?” 

H — To folks out there just say, just give an answer 
and get it out of the way. That’s all. They don’t care. 
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P — It’s really such a bad thing. And he’ll come in, 
plead scif-incrimination, and clear him. 

E — Be lively — copy when they start bringing in all 
these people from around the country. What they did 
or who were victims, you know — 

P — It’d be lively copy, John, but it’s so spongy. 

E — Yeah. — Lively 
P — It’s not good stuff. 

(Unintelligible) * 
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p He should make the deal. I think, frankly, let s 

get off of the damn executive privilege. 

E — Get a little ride on it huh — while we can . 

p v/ell at least I do think it would cool a little ot 

the Congressional stuff, you know. 

E — Uh, huh. ^ 

P— I really do. As I read the Congressional stutt, 
they say — they can’t understand this or that or the other 
thing. Alright now we are— basically, also, its bold. 
The President just says there is enough of this non- 
sense? We are going to fight. You see what I mean? 

E — Uh, huh, I get you. OK, it suits me. 
p — it puts the President in the position of being as 
forthcoming as we can — want the facts out, 

E — Y ep . , . 

P — And that’s that. And I am not concerned about 
the word backing off, etc. So, sure, we back off and that 
is the story for about two days. 

E— Yeah. 

P — Really. 
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H — He also made the point, I said — well we may 
be able to get a victory here without having to pay the 
price, in the sense that if we agree to go up and the 
Grand Jury comes down with indictments they will 
probably turn off the hearings for a time anyway. Then 
we would have the trials and that sort of stuff. So we 
would have appeared to be forthcoming but we 
, wouldn’t maybe have to go. And he said I don’t 
agree with that because — 

P — Bill said what? «. 

H — Bill said I don’t agree with that — but he said — 
he thinks it is inevitable that they have to stop the 
hearings if there are indictments at a high level. 

P — He’s right. I agree with that. 
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P — You don’t think the thing is likely to break to- 
day? 

D — No, I don’t 

P — I wonder what Ziegler’s got. He must, he seems 
to think something is going to break. He hasn’t been in 
to see me and I will have to get him in later. Well, I 
will ask Petersen. Don’t you agree with me that it is 
513 



better than we make the first announcement and not the 
Justice Department. 

D — Yes I do. On your own staff. 

P — Oh hell, I am going to make the announcement 
on Magruder too. (expletive omitted) It was our cam- 
paign, I am not going to have the Justice Department - 
— we triggered this whole thing. Don’t you agree? You 
helped to trigger it You know what I mean. 

D — When history is written and you put the pieces 
back together, you will see why it happened. Because 
I triggered it I put everybody’s feet to the fire because • 
it just had to stop. 

P — That’s right 

D — And I still continue to feel that. 

P — You put Magruder’s feet to the fire. Where did 
you see Magruder? 

D — I didn’t. In fact, I refused to see him. That was 
one of the problems. 

P — Oh, and that’s why — 

D — I started to talk with — I met with him on one 
of these outer offices at a meeting. 

P — What got Magruder to talk? I would like to 
take the credit. 
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- . , . • * ~ Is there anything 

else you think I should do? You don’t think I should 
—1 am not going to let the Justice Department break 
this case, John. 

D— I understand. You’ve got to break it. You are 
breaking it. Well, (expletive omitted) that is what we 
have done. 

D — That’s right 
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P — Well, T frankly think — I would hope you can 
help on the PR there by saying — 

D — I will be happy to help on it. 

P — I would like for you to say — and you are free to 
talk. You are to say, “I told the President about this. 

I told the President first there was no involvement in 
the White House. Afterwards, I told the President that 
I — ” And the President said, “Look, I want to get to 
the bottom of this thing, period. ,, See what I am driving 
at — not just the White House. You continued your in- 
vestigation, et cetera, and the President went out and 
investigated on his own. Which I have done, believe 
me. I put a little pressure on Magruder and a few of 

D— Uh, huh. 

P — And as a result of the President’s actions this 
thing has been broken. 

D — 1 That’s ri g ht - 1 
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p — They’re going to believe this (inaudible) if it 
breaks today. I don’t want — you and I don’t want the 
Washington Post to break it. 

HP— No sir. 

P — And after all — we have broken this — you, the 
Department of Justice, damn it — you see— demon- 
strated that the judicial system does work — isn’t that 
right? — sometimes it takes time. 

HP — I’d say that’s correct. 

P — But it does work . 

& ^ 



P — (Inaudible) something, but the need, as you 
see, we’ve got to show that the President takes the 
initiative. When I get backed up here as this, Henry, 
I can’t be here (inaudible). 

* sir 
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J-f° t basica,| y we are in a pretty good position to 
say— that except as I said I don’t want the Washington 
Post to break this case. 

That s right. We don’t either. 

thfwh-? ai £ the De P artment of Justice— and, frankly, 
the White House — because as you can see we’U co- 
operate (inaudible). 
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P - But the point is— Bob says you will 
have either seven minutes of John Chancellor and 
Wcicker interpreting what was said in a secret session 
or do you want four minutes of that and maybe three 
minutes of Haldeman? 

E — Well, that is a good point. . 
p — is that something to be considered? 

E It sure is. At least we get a little piece of it that 



p You know — you see a man looking honest and 

earnest etc., denying it in a public forum 
E — Yeah, veah 
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K' A«d w» wwt lo give some thought to having in such an 
crest having a special prosecutor. 

E — What is the procedure for that? 

K — Well, 1 don’t know. I think that the President 
could appoint somebody at a special prosecutor to 
direct the FBI to cooperate with him, giving them an 
opportunity to hire some attorneys, you know, on his 
staff and then just hare complete authority to have his 
own investigation, and tf there's evidence that comes 
out that there were acts of criminal behavior, have them 
presented to a grand fury, then proceed with it 

E — Could you have somebody brief out how that’s 
done? Just so we know? And the question would be 
whether the President or Sirica or you or yoa-know- 
who actually does it? 

K — Well, it wouldn't be the Judge. The Judge has no 
jurisdiction. I think it would be the President 
E — OK. 

K — But ft has its own problems that by doing that, 
you in effect say publicly, well, OK, the Department of 
Justice and the attorney general and the U.S. Attorney 
and the FBI are ail corrupt I've now found that out 
and have got to get myself a new — 

E — Of course, we’ve rousted that right straight 
through. 



itixoi. 9 on n^iril 30 9 1 f J73 • 

"I 'lave instructed hiia •_ the now attorney General, Elliot Richardson j that if he should 
consider it • t ppropri a te # he XXhri lias the authority to name a special supervising prosecutor 
for :mtter3 arising out of the- case*" 



Richardson , on Kay 7, 1973s 

’*1 have decided that I will, if confirmed, appoint r social prosecutor and give hiw 
all the indivondc: cc, authority and staff support needed to carry out the tasks entrusted 
to hltr," 

Ronald Zoiglrr, on October 20, 1 c /73 : 

"‘-V . itent hi:con has tonight disci mr^ed Arcliibald Cox 9 the special prosecutor in 
the* pitr* case. . • .furtheruoiv., the office of the Watergate special prosecution has 

h«?er. , .Its function to investigate ar;u prosecute those involved in the W.- •t'vr^uto 

Uittw will !e tr&i.sf erred back into the institutional framework of the kepartntnt of 
fuctico, %’here it will br carried out with thoroughness and vigor*" 



PLEDGE TO RICHARDSON 



from Nixon statement of April 30, 1973s 



5 * / 



As the new Attorney "General, I have today named Elliot Richardson. have given 
him absolute authority to moke all decisions bearing upon the prosecution of the Watergate 
case and related matters. 



r ' . * 




PLEDGE OU 3PECIAL PROSECUTOR 



from remarko at Republican fund-raining dinnor, May 9, 1973s 

All Americans can have fAUK confidence in the fact that the new nominee for 
Attorney General, Elliot Richardson, and the special prosecutor that he will appoint 
in this cane will have the total cooperation of the executive branch of this government. 
They will get to the bottom of this thing* They will see to it that all of those who are 
guilty are .prosecuted and are brought to justice. That is the pledge I make tonight, 
and that I think the American- people are entitled to it. 

But I would add that the place where that, should happen ia in the courts of law. 



(NYTimes, 5/10/73) 



Prom Nixon letter to Richardson, Oct. 19, 1973: 



I am instructing you to direct Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox.*, that he is to . . 
make no further attempts by judicial process to obtain tapes, notes, or memoranda of 
Presidential conversations. I regret the necessity of intruding, to this very limited 
extent, on the independence tliat I promised you with regard to Watergate when I announced 



your appointment. 



t ■ 



(Wash. POST, i 0/24/73) 
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P ENDING SEC. RICHARDSON'S confirms 
lion as attorney general, I have asked 
him to Involve hlmtelf immediately in the in- 
vestigative process surrounding the Water- 
gate matter. As attorney general, Mr. Rich- 
ardson will assume full responsibility and 
authority for coordinating all federal agen- 
cies In uncovering the whole truth about [> 
this matter, and recommending appropriate 
changes in the law to prevent future cam- 
paign abuses of the sort recently uncovered. 
He will have total support from me in get 
ting this Job done. 

—White House statement. May i. 197.^ 
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“Though I have not wished to Intrude 
upon the Independence of the special 
prosecutor, I havs felt It necessary to 
direct him, aa an employe of the execu- 
tive branch, to make no further attempts 
by Judicial process to obtain tapes, notes 
or memoranda of Presiden ti al conversa- 
tions." 

— President Nixon 
’• Oct. IP . 1973 
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I N HIS PRESS CONFERENCE today,. 

Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox made , ’ 

la .nnA.nnt that Vi* (will rial n n m fil V with OlP 



’■l ' 



it apparent that he will not comply with the 
instructions I issued to him, through Attor- 
ney General Richardson, yesterday. Clearly 
the government of the United States cannot 
function if employees of the executive ^ 
branch are free to ignore in this fashion the 
instructions of the President Accordingly in 
your capacity of acting attorney general, I 
direct you to discharge Mr. Cox Immediately 
\ 3and lo take *11 steps necessary to return to 
ihe Department of Justice the functions now 
being performed by the Watergate Special 
Prosecution Force. 

— Letter to Robert H Bork. Oct. 20, 1973 
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national aicuBimr and freedom HI information 



Nixon speech of May 9# 1961, in rosponse to Kennedy plea to press of April 27 for more 
"self -restraint" on national security issues I , > 




No reporter worth his salt would deliberately publish information hurtful to 
national security. President Kennedy’s remark will inevitably encourage government 
officials to further withhold information to which the public is entitled. *«* 

The plea of security could well become a cloak for errors, misjudgements, and 
other failings of government* The while concept of a return to secrecy in peacetime 
demonstrates a profound misunderstanding of the role of a free press as opposed to 
that of a controlled press. ’ i - ) 

‘ i • - * (Quoted by Marianne Means in 

' ‘ ' Phi la* INQUIRER, 1?/l4/73) 
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EUL3HBRG BJli^AIC-XN COVER UP 



Ziegler response to NYTimes story that Nixon twice tried to prevent the release to the 
court of details of the break-in at Ellsberg's psychiatrists office: 

Any reference or suggestion made by anyone tliat/£resident would have proceeded 
in any other way than to provide information to the court is completely unfounded. 

from NYTimes, 5/10/73 



from statement accompanying STATEMKirF BY T1IK PRESIDENT, Hay 22 , 1973 • 

It was not until the time of my own invesitgation that I learned of the break-in 
at the office of Dr. EllsbergS psychiatrist, and. I specifically authorized the furnishing 
of this information to Judge Byrne. . . 

•• * . . '/• . • 

from Nixon statement issued AugrAst 15, 1975 : * ' ■* - ' 'A • 4 

On May 22 I said that "it ii&ttX was not until the time of my 

own Investigation that 1^1 
. '] learned o i tha break-in at 

the office of Mr. Ellsberg*a 
paychiatrist, and I apedfl- 

tally authorised tta* fumiifc* V, 
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I tag of this information to 
Judge Byrne.” Aftor a very 
careful review, I have datorv 
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mined that this statement of 
mint If not precisely accu- 
rate. It was on March 17th 
that I flrtt learned of the 
brcak4n at the office of Dr. ‘ 

Fielding, and that was tovtr : ; 
days before the beginning of V 
my own Investigation oi \-j\ 

March-list. 1 was told tfrrt \ 
that iothing brwhy^of W 1 
dense bad been obtained lh / 
the break-in. On April 18th I : I 
learned that the Justice Dt - , \ 
partment had InUrrogstt A - 
or was going to interrogate 
M*. Hunt about this break- ’ 

In, t waa gravely concerned 
that other activities of the 
, Special Investigations Dull 

might be disclosed, because I knew thi3 could seriously injure the national security. 
Consequently, I directed Mr. Peterson to stick to the Watergate investigation and stay 
out of national security matters. On April 25th Attorney General Kleindienst came , to me 
and urged tliat the fact of the break-in should be disclosed to the court, despite the 
fact that, since no evidence had been obtained, the law did not clearly require it. I 
concurred, and authorized him to report the break-in to Judge Byrne. “ 
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From United States, Code, Title 18, ^ectibn 3: - " v ' ' ■ 

• _ * \ \ ' *• !- 
Whoever, knowing that an offense liffiH against the United States has been committed, < 
receives, relieves, comforts, or assists JQiXJQQi: the offender in order to hinder or prevent 
his apprehension, trial or punisliment, is an accessory after the fact. 

... . . 1 , _ •, ' • . , '■ ' ‘ . ,* • - 

From IrtTimes, 5/19/73* "Under Section 15, IC, of Title 18, USC, it is a felony to willfully 
obstruct, delay or prevent the communication of| information relating to a violation of any 
criminal statute of the United StntoB by any person to o criminal investigator#.*, The 
maximum punishment is five years in prison, a fine of 85,000, or both." • ' , 
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P — Who else do you think has — * 

D — Potential criminal liability? 

P— Yeah. 

D — I think Ehrlichman does. I think that uh — 

P — Why? 

D — Because of this conspiracy to burglarize the Ells- 
berg doctor’s office. 

P — That is, provided Hunt’s breaks? 
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. ^ You see, John is con- 

cerned, as you know, about the Ehrlichman situation 
It worries him a great deal because, and this is why the 
Hunt problem is so serious, because it had nothing to 
do with the campaign. It has to do with the Ellsberg 
case. I don’t know what the hell the — (unintelligible) 

H — But what I was going to say — 

P — What is the answer on this? How you keep it 
out. I don't know. You can't keep it out if Hunt talks. 
You see the point is irrelevant. It has gotten to this 
* point — 

D — You might put it on a national security grounds 
basis. 

H — rt absolutely was. 

D — And say that this was — 

H — (unintelligible) — CIA — 

D— Ah— 

H — Seriously, 

• P — National Security. We had to get information for 
national security grounds. 

D — Then the question is, why didn’t the CIA do it 
or why didn’t the FBI do it? 

, . P — Because we had to do it on a confidential basis. 

H — Because we were checking them. 

P — Neither could be trusted. 

H — It has basically never been proven. There wa$ 
reason to question their position. 

P — With the bombing thing coming out and every- 
thing coming out, the whole thing was national se- 
curity. 

D — I think we could get by on that. 

P — On that one I think we should simply say this 
was a national security investigation that was con- 
ducted. And on that basis, I think the same in the 
drug field with Krogh. Krogh could say he feels he did 
not perjure himself. He could say it was a national 
security matter. That is why — 

.* 163 

| 

D— That is the way Bud rests easy, because he is 
.. coimnced that he was doing. He said there was treason 
about the country, and it could have threatened the 

way the war was handled and (expletive deleted) 

P— Bud should just say it was a question of national 
security, and I was not in a position to divulge it Anv- 
way, let’s don’t go beyon d tha t. ■ 
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P — And Hunt would get off by telling them the 
Ellsberg thing. 

D — No Hunt would go to jail for that too — he 
should understand that. 

P — That’s a point too. I don’t think I would throw 
that out. I don’t think we need to go into everything, 
(adjective deleted) thing Hunt has done. . i 

D— No. 

P — Some of the things in the national security area. ; 
Yes. ! 
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t ~ Let’s suppose I am called at some time. Our 
position on that is that I wasn’t a prosecutor, that he 
was sent out to do an investigation on Ellsberg. And 
when we discovered what he was up to, we stopped 
him. Now I suppose that Jets Ellsberg out, because there * 
are search and seizure things here that may be sufficient 
I at least for a mistrial, if not for — 

P — Isn’t that case about finished yet? • 

E — Oh, it will go a little while yet * ' . * 
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— • ^ And Krogh is very frank in saying, 

I authorized this operation in Los Angeles, no two 
ways about it” He says, “If I am asked, that’s what 
I will say and I will resign and leave the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and get out of town.” He said, 

I thought at the time we were doing the right thing 
and — ” 

P — Should he? 

B I don’t think he will have to. Number one, I 
don’t think Hunt wilt strike .hi/r. J r he did J wonk? 
p'.t the national security tent over diis whole opera- 
tion. 

P — I sure would. 

E — And say there are a lot of things that went on 
in the national interest where they involved taps, they 
involved entry, they involved interrogation, they in- 
volved a lot of things and I don’t propose to open 
that up to (unintelligible) just hard line it. 

P — I think that is what you have to do there. But 
I wanted to get 0M Pne ppt, ’ * 

* ♦ * * 
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. though— what was that? Oh ? u !!" 8 troub,cs me. Al- 

be-that could ^you Se ? h H l n ^° W Wh . at that cou 'd 

that’s what that is CSj s . °P erat 'ons before— 
you know on somf na iZl ^ “•?*“ White House, 
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P — That is why, John, I want to nail down what 
Dean said about other bugs on the White House and so 
forth, and so on. I assume that is the Plumbers opera- 
tion. 

E — No, no. What he is referring to is the FBI’s bugs 
498 
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on the journalists in the first year he was nominated. 

P — (Unintelligible) 

E — Hold on. No, no. These were almost all FBI 
bugs. What I said all National Security — 

P — But I was wondering what your advice if I should 
not tell him today that anything in that area is National 
Security (unintelligible) 

E — I think you should, and I think it should cover 
not only that but Plumbing operation and anything else 
of which he has knowledge that I am (unintelligible) 
that with Executive Privilege right now. 

P — Executive Privilege — 

E — And I don’t want to ever hear (unintelligible) dis- 
cuss those matters. 

P— Yeah. 

E — (Unintelligible) 

P-— I don’t_knQW_whether he did. He might have. 
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P — One other thing. On this privilege thing — nothing 
is privileged that involves wrongdoing. 

D — That is correct. 

P — On your part or wrongdoing on the part of 
anybody else. I am telling you that now and I want 
you when you testify, if you do, to say that the Presi- 
512 
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dent told you that. Would you do that? Would you 
agree to that? 

D — Yes sir. 

P — Fine. However, let me say with regard to what 
we call the electronic stuff they heard, and what I have 
now found is in the leak area of the national security 
area. That I consider privileged. 

D — I do too. 

P — And I think ybu should say, for example, on 
that. What I mean is I think in the case of the Kraft’s 
stuff what the FBI did, they were both fine. I have 
checked the facts. There were some done through 
private sources. Most of it was done through /the 
Bureau after we got — Hoover didn’t want to do Kraft. 

What it involved apparently, John, was this: the leaks 
from the NSC. They were in Kraft and others columns 
and we were trying to plug the leaks and we had to get 
it done and finally, we turned it over to Hoover. And 
then when the huliabaloo developed we just knocked 
it off altogether. But in my view, I consider that 
privileged. 

D — I have no intention of raising that in any con- 
versation. 
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P — Well, John, let me say this is quite the operator. 
We first talked about the work he did before this began. 
I said that I wanted him to know that it is national se- 
curity work. He said I consider it so. I said, “Have 
you told anybody about it?” He said, “No. I don’t 
intend to. I don’t intend to say a thing more than I 
need to say in answering questions with regard to tills 
matter, and I will not comment on anything else of 
course. I will not comment on any conversation I have 
had with the President.” So far as he is concerned, 
that operation will not be discussed. Of course, the 
problem I suppose is as far as others are concerned or 
were involved. But if they do John, I would play it 
straight out. Damn it, of course we do this. 
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HP — Oh, incidently, I have — there’s one other item 
that I wouldn’t put down. That in the course the 
negotiations, in the course of trial preparations, it be- 
came clear that Hunt had received certain documen- 
tation from CIA. He also received the loan of a camera 
and what have you. 

P — Yeah — yeah — yeah. 

HP — We anticipated that they might — the defen- 
dants might — try and defend by attacking the CIA. 
We asked the CIA people — we were told that they 
were simply responding to a routine request from 
another government agency to help out Hunt who was 
on a special assignment, and they — 

P — This was (inaudible) the White House? 

HP — Yes sir. 

P — That was perfectly proper. He was conducting an 
investigation from the national security area for the 
White House at that point, __ - 
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H— Yeah. But I think at some point, like you do on 
anything else, you gotta face up to the fact that the guy 
is either a friend or a foe— or a neutral. If he’s a 
neutral you don’t have to worry about him; if he’s a 
friend you rely on him, if he’s a foe you fight him, 
and this guy — it seems at this point — is a foe. 

P — When I talked to him I said, “Now John, any 
conversations are (unintelligible).” I said, “Anything 
(unintelligible) National Security are (unintelligible) 
you understand?” He said, “Yes (unintelligible) tes- 
tified to it (unintelligible).” 

H — OK. He said it and it was no problem for him 
to say it. But it was no problem for him to say a lot 
of things to us over the last couple of weeks too. 

P — The point is, if you break if off with him, then 
he could go out and say, “Screw the (unintelligible).” 

H — No he can’t. It’s not his privilege. It’s yours. 

P — I know it’s mine, but — 

H — If he screws the privilege — 

P — Well, I think you have to charge Henry Petersen 
or whoever is in charge here with protecting your 
privilege and then that’s got to go down to Silberman 
and Silberman has to be cautioned that he is not to go 
into matters of executive privilege — he is not to go into 
matters of national security importance. Any matters 
involving a conversation with the President — or na- 
tional security, anything like that, the y can ask m e. 

~ j 

P — Yep. Anything on the (unintelligible) thing, the 
plumbing thing was national security, the ITT thing. 
No, I can’t believe it was that — you know — the Hunt 
thing there. That will just have to handle the way it is. 
(Unintelligible) Colson about (unintelligible) Hunt 
thing? 

E— I don’t know. If anybody around here did, if 
anybody did it, was Dean. 

H — I doubt if Dean knew about that. You see Dean 
and Colson never tracked particularly well together, 

I don’t think. 

E — Whoever operates this at the Justice Department 
has to be told that the inquiry must not jeopardize 
your privilege. Some day they’re going to try and put 
you in a crunch spot 
P— Sure. 

E — And they’ll put a question to me and I’ll say, 

“I can’t take that question and then Til be back to 
you and it’s going to be hard.” 

P — No turning it off. It’s national security — national 
security area — and that is a national security problem. 

E — Or, if it is something that you and I have dis- 
cussed directly. 

P — (expletive removed) it 
E — I’ll just (expletive removed) that — Til just — 

H — I don’t think anybody is going to try to challenge 
that. 

P — (unintelligible) conversations with the President 
(unintelligible). 
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PKOPLK’G COHFIDKNCK IN PRKSlDKlfT VITAL 



from Nixon statement of April 30, 1973: 

But in matters as oonoative as Guarding the integrity of our democratic process, 
it is essential not only that rigorous legal and etliical standards be observed, but MUX 
also that the public, you, have total confidence that they are both being observed and 
enforced by those in authority and particularly by the President of the United States. 

**.*#* ' ' . 

I want the American people, I want you to know beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
during my terms as President, justice will be pursued fairly, fully, and impartially, no 
matter who is involved. This office is a 3acred trust and I am determined to be worthy 
of that trusto ' , • 




I WILL war 1CTI0UY THE HMSINKHCY 



From Nixon quo3ti on-answer 303aion in Houston on March 19» 1974: 



\ V 

I am not going to give up' to tiny demand that I believe would weaken the presidency 
of the United States# I will not participate in the destruction of the office of the 
President of the United States while I am in this office. • 

t . . * 
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p — Right. Let me say this. The main thing, Henry, 
we must not have any question, now, on this, you know 
I am in charge of this thing. You are and I am. Above 
everything else and I am following it every inch of the 
way and I don’t want any question, that’s of the fact 
that I am a way ahead of the game. You know, I want 
to stay one step ahead of the curve. 

W - 
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P Cl* ^0 — As soon as I got the Ma- 
gruder thing I got in Kleindienst and then at 4:00 p.m. 
we got in Petersen. Kleindienst withdrew and assigned 
Petersen. T said, “Alright, Henry, I don’t want to talk 
with Kleindienst anymore about this case. T am iust 
going to talk to you. You are in charge. You follow 
through and get to the bottom of this thing and T am 
going to let the chips fall where they may.” We have 
covered that all the way down the line. Now I had to 
follow him to a certain extent on the prosecution side. 
On the other hand on the PR side I sure as hell am not 
going to let the Justice Department step out and say 
look we dragged the White House in here. I’ve got to 
step out and do it, John. Don’t you agree? 

D — That’s right. „ _____ _ 

iroC 



p — you understand now, you’re talking only to me. 

HP— Yes, Sir. 

P — and there’s not going to be anybody else on the 
White House staff. 

HP— Yes, Sir. 

P — In other words, I am acting counsel and &vtry- 
thing else. I don’t want it from anybody else (in- 
audible). 



p — Well then don’t (inaudible) — let’s just — better 
keep it with me then. 

HP— All rig ht. 
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Z — His point is that, what Rose’s point is, in the 
position of stampeding on (unintelligible) how this has 
been (unintelligible) this. But this point, the President 
is too closely tied in as an investigator and too closely 
tied in to the Grand Jury proceeding itself. In other 
words, he (unintelligible) in his view of this is to have 
the first (unintelligible) and suggests that the President 
is (unintelligible). 

P — (Unintelligible). I don’t. 

Z No, not affect. But the President is becoming as 
an investigator involved in knowledge and awareness of 
the Grand Jury proceedings, 

P — Oh, yeah. Yeah. 

Z— Which well could affect direction of those pro- 
ceedings. He has contacted Petersen. 

P Well, all the facts are going to show just other- 
wise though when it comes out, but go ahead. ~ 
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p — Tine point on Mardian, well, let me say I don t 
think that Mardian or LaRue or Mitchell or Magru er 
or anybody want to hurt the President. , 

H — No, sir. _ , „ 

E I feel that way. Colson? How about Colson. 

H — He — of course, I just think he will do every- 
thing he can not to hurt the President. ... 

P Yeah. That has got to be true of everybody be- 

cause it isn’t the man, it’s the office. 

H — Sure. . , _ . 

p But also it happens to be true. I wish I knew 

about the (expletive deleted). 

3'2 7 
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P — 1 mean, after all, it is my job and I don’t want 
the Presidency tarnished, but also I am a law enforce- 
ment man. 

E — Yeah. 

P — Right 
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E — Yeah, and you have to move on to more impor- 
tant things 

P — Yes, that’s right. OK. boy, see you tomorrow. 

E — Right, sir. • 



/ ij /?73 - g 

P — No, I don’t want, understand when I say don’t 
lie. Don’t lie about me either. 

D — No, I won’t sir — you — 

P — I think I have done the right thing, but T want 
you to — if you feel I have done the right thing, the 
country is entitled to know it. Because we are talking 
about the Presidency here. 

s'/y 

P — The record. Here is what I have done — here is 
what I have done — here is what we think the President 
ought to do and when, you see what I mean? And then 
if we have to use these things, I pray to God we don’t, 
you guys don’t deserve them. You don't deserve them. 

D — Well, the important thing is not them, it is you. 

P — No — well, I know maybe it isn’t me personally, 
it is this place. 
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p No no — I know — No — I’m just trying — un- 
derstand I want to know what is the right thing to do 
ancf understand we are going to come out of this thing. 
The Justice Department and the Presidency are going 
to come out clean because I don’t tolerate this kind of 
stuff. But the point is, Dick, I also. I can’t— I can’t 
let an innocent man down. That’s my point. 
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P — Sit down, sit down. I was down in Mississippi 
today. We have gotten a report that, ah, that really 
we’ve got to head them off at the pass. Because it’s so 
damned — so damn dangerous to the Presidency, in a 
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sense. There’s a reporter by the name of Hersh of the 
New York Times you probably know. 

HP — He’s the fellow that did the Vietnam stories, 
p — Right. Who told Bittman, who told O’Brien, ap- 
parently that they have information — Hersh has infor- 
mation I don’t know. You can’t ever tell who is saying 
“this is from Hersh” or “this is from Bittman.” In- 
formation indicating that Dean has made statements to 
the prosecuting team implicating the President. And 
whether — and whether — the Post has heard similar 
rumors. Now, Henry, this I’ve got to know. Now, 
understand — I have told you everything I know about 

this thing. - - — 

“7 7 ST* 

HP — Mr. President, I tell you, I do not consider it, 
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you know, I’ve said to Titus, “We have to draw the line. 
We have no mandate to investigate the President. We 
investigate Watergate.” and I don’t know where that 
line draws, but we have to draw that all the time. 

P — Good. Because if Dean is implicating the Presi- 
dency — wc are going to damned well find out about it. 

HP — Yeah. My understanding of law is — my under- 
standing of our responsibilities, is that if it came to that 
I would have to come to you and say, “We can’t do 
that.” The only people who have jurisdiction to do that 
is the House of Representatives, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. 

P That’s right. But I want you to know, you tell 
me, because as far as I’m concerned — 

HP — I’ll call them. Do you want me to call from here 
or outside? 

P — Use the Cabinet Room and you will be able to 
talk freely. And who will you call, who will you talk 
to there? 

HP — I’li call Silbert. If he’s not there. I’ll get Titus. 

P — You’ll say that “This is the story some New York 
limes reporter has and Woodward of the Post, but 
Hersh is reporting that Dean had made a statement to 
the prosecutors.” Now understand that this is not a 
Grand J ury thing. Now damnit, I want to know what it is. 

HP — I’ll call right away. 

P — And I need to know. 

HP — Yes, sir. 
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p So there you are. You’ve got to knock that 

Crack down. If there’s one thing you have got to do^ 
you have got to maintain the Presidency out of this. * 
have got things to do for this country and I m not 
aoing to have — now this is personal. I sometimes feel 
fike I’d like to resign. Let Agnew be President for a 
wh i 1 c . _ H e^djovejt . „ . 
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IHI'UaOJUMIT 



from Hixon letter of May 13» 1970 to 



Emanuel Coller, 



ox-chairman 



of House Judiciary Committee: 



The power of impeachment is, of course, solely entrusted by the Qonstitution to the 
Houno of Ropre3entatives. However, the executive branch is clearly obligated., both by 
precedent and by the necessity of the House* ••having all of the facts before reaching 
its decision, to supply relevant information to the legislative branch, ••to the extent 
•compatible with the public interesto » 
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IHTfrlACHABUC Oj'T'UWfJH or I guoso I should bo impeached 



from Nixon press conference of March 6, 1974s 

** ^ I # 

* I 

tiUKoTlUN: Mr* President, your attorneys have taken what is seen as the narrow view 
on impeachment, saying tlint impeachment should be limited to very serious crimes committed 
in one's official capacity, lly question is, would you consider the crimes returned in 
IffllffiMXM the indictments last week — those of perjury, obstruction of justice and 
conspiracy — to be impeachable crimes if they did apply to you? • . 

PRESIDENT : Well, I've also quit beating my wife, 

= Of course the crime of perjury is a serious crime. And of courso the crino of ob- 
struction of justice is a serious crime and would be an impeachable offense. And I 
do not expect that the House committee will find that the President is guilty of any 
of these crimes to which you have referred. 
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Prom Associated Press dispatch of June 7, 1974: 



Federal Jury Names 
Nixon Co-Conspirator 



WASHINGTON <AP) - The 
; disclosure that a federal grand 
jury has named President Nix- 
an unindicted co-conspirator 
In the Watergate 
l iKlried-a not end 
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... . . . . , dent an unindicted cocon- . Post. Both newspapers said 

Watergate was grounds for Im- .. , ourcei disclosed that the 

peachment be based onjhe evl- | ^ such Nlxon was grand j ury at first wanted to 



dence rather than what the 
grand jury concluded 



charged with a crime. 
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indict the President but Special 
Watergate Prosecutor Leon Ja- 
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OBSTRUCTION OF JUSTICK 



from How York Times, February 28, 1974 
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i Obstruction of Justice 

! »<Xh e President ha* decided not to Comply with our 
! outstanding request! for recordings for the grand Jury 
Investigations of the Watergate break-ln and cow-up 
and certain dairy Industry contributions, asserting that 
to do so would be Inconsistent with the public Interest 
and the constitutional integrity of the office of the 
Presidency. ... The President has refused to reconsider 
this earlier decision to terminate Us cooperation with 
thia investigation." 

. ; Leon JaworsM, Special 

Watergate Prosecutor, Fib. 14, 1874 

^Whoever willfully endeavors by means of . . . mls- 
isprwantstinn [or] intimidation ... to obstruct, delay 
‘ or pre ve nt the communication of Information relating to 
\ j a violation of any criminal statute of the United States 
{ by any person to e criminal Investigator . . . shall be 
I fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 

I flea years, or both." ‘ • 

l Title 18, United States Code, 

M , Sect 1510 

I "A criminal offense on the part of the President U the 
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Treeldent Htxan, Teb. 23» 1*74 « 
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VIOLATION OF COULJ^WriON 



from NY?im«i 3 » Juno $)» 1975 
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Operative Texts 

"The President . . . shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed." 

Constitution of the United State*, 
Art . U, Section 7. 

"I. Richard Nixon, do solemnly swear that I will faith- 
fully execute the Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, so help 
me God." r ^ 
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President Nixon, Jan. 20, 1969, 
repeated Jan. 20, 1973 
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"Mail coverage. Covert coverage is Illegal and there 
are serious risks involved. . . . 

“Surreptitious entry. Use of this technique is clearly 
illegal,' it amounts to burglary." 

Recommendations of the Interagency 
Committee on Intelligence (ad hoc), 
June 25, 1970 

"The President has carefully studied the special report 
of the Interagency Committee on Intelligence (ad hoc) 
and made the following decisions: . . . 

"Mall coverage. Restrictions on covert coverage are 
to be relaxed. . . . 

"Surreptitious entry. Restrictions on the use of sur- 
reptitious entry are to be removed." 

White House Decision Memorandum, 
July 15, 1970. 

(Rescinded after protest by J. Edgar Hoover.) 
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want the public to learn the truth about Watergate, 
and those guilty of any illegal actions brought to justice." 

President Nixon, May 22, 1973 
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A C^xpiccivs removed). You’ve got to believe *r te 
^ CVCQ 2 * *“* Bu: believe 

??? 



P— Well, there’s only this one charge I give to you, 

among many others, and that is: If any of this r 

mean, I can’t allow it. Believe me that even prosecu- 
tors shouldn't even nave informed you of this one Or 
me — I — 

— They have described it as bombast, and rheto- 
ric, and — you know, posing — 

** — You examine them tomorrow. And you tell 
them, they arc my men. I’m for them too. I want them 
to do the job. I want this to come out solid and rrnht 
here. * 



a hard line. Cergen io Woodward. 



Anything on that they better watch their damned cot- 
ton" picking faces. Because boy, if there’s one thing 
in this case as Henry will tell you, since March 2ist 
when I had that conversation with Bean, I have bro- 



ken my ass to try to get the facts of this case. Right? 
Tried to get that damn Liddy to talk. 7/e tried .to 
get — finally got Gray to refresh ills memory, (unin- 
telligible) '• ’’ 

/■T2. 



P— I’d call Daniels. Hcrsh told Bittman who told 
O'Brien that Dean had testified that there was a new 
— that tire President was involved, right? 
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~XL — Not testned, but told the prosecutor or some- 
thing. 

p — Told the prosecutor that the President was in- 
volved, right? 

Let me ask Henry a question. You have Titus 
and those saying Dean, neither Dean or his lawyers, 
have said anything of that sort except this one thing. 

H? — They said, “tying in the President” not in the 
Watergate but in other areas and the prosecutor said, 
“Stop! We don’t want to get in this. We don’t want 
to discuss this.” 

? — (unintelligible) 

HP — What I think is its bombast, its negotiation 
— it’s ah — 

p — Again make it clear that Henry's made his 
check. 

RZ — Just to put this into prospective. This is not, 
as I sense it, about to break in the papers. This is 
just rumor type. 

P — Well, kill it. Kill it hard. 

RZ — OK, sir. (Ziegler leaves) 



CtyyCd t £ 'j r/73 -- £ 

? — Now wait a minute. I am not adverse to it. My 
feeling frankly is this: that you know I was just thinking 
tonight as I was making up my notes for this little talk, 
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you know, what the hell, it is a little melodramatic, but 
it is totally true that what happens in this office in these 
next four years will probably determine whether there is 
a chance and it’s never been done, that you could have 
some sort of an uneasy peace for the next 25 years. 

E — Uh, huh. 

P — And that’s my — whatever legacy we have, hell, 
it isn’t going to be in getting a cesspool for Winnetka, 
it is going to be there. 

E — Yep, yep. 

P — And I just feel that I have to be in a position to 
be clean and to be forthcoming, etc. That is why I 
think that on the — 

E — I totally agree with that. 

P — Committee, out, etc. etc. 

E — I totally agree with that. 






P — Just give it to the wires. Say gentlemen you 
v/oader what the President has been doing? — where is 
he today? — he’s in the EOB. But I want them to know 
that since the 21st I’ve been working my tail off, 
which I have, — I — I’m so sick of this thing. — I v/ant 
to gel it done with and over, and I don’t want to hear 
about it again. Well I’ll hear about it a lot, but I’ve 
got to run the country too. (Ziegler leaves) 

ir?3 



Everyone needs help. None of us can really help an- 
other T really believe. 

D — That’s right. All I am trying to think is how we 
can get you out from under. 

P — -That’s .right. I tried to talk today about social 
issues, etcetera, and everyone is just interested in the 
Watergate Issue. My days are too short — 
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- ~ Let me speak to this. I have pretty much un- 
plugged myself of my day-to-day stuff, because with 
this kind of stuff going on you just can’t think about 
anything else. 

P — Of course, it’s been a little hard for me to also. 
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Nixon’s victory speech, 11/8/72: 

And now that the election i 3 over, it is time to get on with the great tasks that 
lio before us 0 r 



Nixon at Republican fund-raising dinner, May 9» 1973: 

VJe are not going to allow this deplorable incident to deter or detract us from 
going ahead and achieving the great goals the overwhelming number of Americans elected 
us to achieve in 1 972® ' > _ 

We will respond to go forward how and acliieve it* I can assure Jrou that we will < 
do that. We're going to make the next four years better than the last four years." 
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Nixon statement of April 50, 1973: s 

, . . * 

Since March, when I first learned that the Watergate affair might in fact be far 
I more serious than I liad been led to believe, it claimed far too much 6f my own time 
■and attention. _ > 

Whatever. may now transpire in the case 00 pl must now tun; my full attention once 
again to the larger duties of this office. I owe it to this great office that I hold, ' 
and I owe it to you— to our country.... 

There is vital work to be done right here in America— to ensure prosperity, and , 
that means a good job’ for everyone who wants to work, to control inflation, that I know 
worries every housewife, everyone who tries to balance the family budget in America, to 
set in motion new find better ways of ensuring progress toward a better life for all 
Americans* 



Nixon TV and Radio address of August 15, 1973: 1 ' . 

After 1 2 weeks and 2 m il l ions words of televised testimony, we liave reached a point at . 
which a continued, backvfard-lAoking obsession with Wat e rgato is causing this Nation to 
neglect matters of far greater importance to all of the American people. 

We must not stay so mired in Watergate that we fail to respond to challenges of 
surpassing importance to America and the world.... 

Tho time has come to turn Watergate over to the courts, where the questions of guilt 
or innocence belong. The time has come for the rest of us to get On with the urgent 
business of our nation.... V *1 > ■ 

This 'Administration wa3 elected to control inflation — to reduce the power and size of > 
Government — to cut the cost of Government 30 that you can cut the cost of living.,.. 
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from Nixon press conference of August 22, 1973: * 

' i ‘ * r 

v . . '* • * . ? 

The point , that I make now is that we are proceeding /as best we know how to get all 
those guilty brought to justice in Watergate, but now we must move on from Watergate \ 

to the business of the people, and the business of the people is continuing with initiatives 
we began in the first Administration. j' ' ' 

' x * * ' •* * 
from remarks to 200 White House staff members on July 20, 1973: 

.... . ■ '/ 1 

Any suggestion that this President isX$0GQ5,..ever going to leave this office until 
he continues to do the job and finishes the job lie was elected to do, anyone who suggests 
that, that i3 ju3t plain *poppycock. 0 0 . . ( / . • • 

There are these and other great causes that we we re elected overwhelmingly to carry 
forward in November of 1972. And that we were elected to do, we are going to do, and let 
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others wallow in Watergate, wo oro going to do our job, 

\ * * 

from tho Htnte of the Union Message, Jan, 30, 1974* 

I beliovu the time has come to bring that investigation and other investigate ' ns 
on thi3 matter to an end. One year of Watergate i3 enough. And the time has come,,, 
for ill of ua to join together in devoting our full energies to these great iaaue3 I 
have diccuaaed tonight, . / 

% . f f / 

from Nixon question-answer session in Houston, March 19, 1974s 



Believe me, dragging out Watergate drags down America, and I want to bring it to 
*-a conclusion as quickly as we can 0 

******* 

• 1 * 

I am not obsessed by how the press reports me, I am going to do my job and I am 
not going to be diverted by any criticism from the press, fair or unfair, from doing 
what I think I was elected to do, and that is to bring peace abroad, and I trust 
• prosperity without war and without inflation at home,, 



from Nixon TV and Radio Address of April 29, 1974: 

And here at home, there is vital work to be done in 
moving to control inflation, to develop our energy resources, to 
strengthen our economy so that Americans can enjoy what 
they have not had since 1956: full prosperity without war 

and without inflation. 

Every day absorbed by Watergate is a day lost from 
the work that must be done — by your President and by your 
Congress — work that must be done in dealing with the great 
problems that affect your prosperity, affect your security, 
that could affect your lives. 
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W liite House Staff 

Nixon’s Is Record in Size 

By Lou Cannon ^ I 

WMhlntUm Fost fluff Wrlttr ■ J# 

The White How staff ha * size of the Executive Office 



(J 



rather grown like Topsy. It 
has grown in every adminis- 
tration. 

—rtmt iMt aim. not r\ #M«ek 
* J * Cw®r DoM. 

But with the inauguration 
of Richard M. Nixon m 10€6 
.. .the addition of staff quite 
suddenly and without appar- 
ent reason skyrocketed be- 
yond all prevtousiy known, 
limits . 

— nep. Hterrli K. Will 
April 24 rtflon. 

The White House staff 
and its surrounding bu- 
reaucracy has grown to an 
unprecedented size and 
acope during the first four 
years of the Nixon adminis- 
tration. 

In his reorganization mes- 
aage of 1970 the President 
used the word “mushroomed” 
to describe the expansion of 
the Executive Office of the 
President during the past 
three decades. That mush- 
rooming has proliferated ever 
fiaca, with these results: . 

Since Mr. Nixon took of- 
fice, the cost of operating 
the Executive Office of the 
President has risen from $31 
million to *71 million; The 



Washington F05T f January 7* 1973 — juxtapose with 
Aug* 15* 1973 quote 2K24 that "I was elected to cut 
size and coot of govH” 



has more than doubled* to 
4,216 persona. The White) 
House staff has increased j 
frera^ 250 to 910 persons pipe.; 
ah pi^cotmied 
other persona tfetsilei there 
from various agendas. r j 

It is the contrast between 
this growth and the Presi- 
dent's announced plans for 
federal fiscal austerity that 
prompted Mr. Nixon's Camp 
David common^ c about 
Topsy-like growth. / r *" ‘ * 

' *T felt from the beginning 
that It was important that 
the White House establish 
the example for the govern- f 
ment in termi of cutting 
down on personnel, doing a 
better Job with fewer peo- 
ple," the President said at 
Camp David. 'Consequently, 
while there, will be cuts in ! 
personnel across the govern- 
ment, throughout the de- 
partments, the biggest cuts 
will be made In the White 
House-staff 1 tie lt H < . . 

The staff cutback an- 
nouncements are scheduled 
within the next week te 10 
days, domestic affairs ad- 
viser John D. JShrlichnM^ 

S ew STA FF, AH Cek / 



New York Times, April 22, 1973 

juxtapose with 4/30/73 quote on "I 
must turn my attention toward 
inflation" & — ^ 



Inflation 
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The Worst 
Month 
Since ’51 



WASHINGTON — During March, Gov- 
ernment reports disclosed Isst week, 
American consumers experienced the 
worst rata of inflation In nearly a 
quarter century— a major worsening 
of an illness that htd shown distinct 
improvement in 1971 and 1972. 

But at the same time, as other re- 
ports revealed, the boom in the 
economy— a major cause of the rising 
pri ce s produced some good news too. 
First the bad news, moat of it signaled 
In advance by earlier statistics: 

• Dominated coca again by food 
prtak the Consumer Price Index 
roaa by eight-tenths of 1 per cent 
in March, bringing the annual Infla- 
tion rata for the tint quarter to M 
per ceot-the highest rince the Korean 
War In 1951. Food prices alone roaa 
In the flirt quarter at the extraordinary 
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annual rate of 30 per cent. President 
Nixon’s goal Is an inflation rate for 
consumer prices as a whole .of only 
2.5 per cent by the end of the year, 
though he had set no specific goal for 
the first quarter. 

• Another measure of inflation — 
the price index for the Grow National 
Product — rose at a 6 per cent annual 
rate in the first quarter, double last 
year's inflation. 

While the shift to the less manda- 
tory Phase 3 system of price and wage 
controls undoubtedly played a part 
in the sudden Jump in the inflation 
rate, the underlying cause teems to be 
the boom, which has now brought the 
nation’s output dose to its capadty, 
of plant if not of labor. 

But if booms are inflationary, they 
also have their benefits: 

• Consumer Income* on an annual 
basis crossed the trillloo-dollar mark 
in March for the first time, up an 
enormous S90-bmion, 10 per cent, from 
a year earlier. People clearly have the 
money to pay the higher prices, and 
retail sales in the first quarter run 
about 15 per cent ahead of last year. 

• The GJf.P. report showed that 
the nation’s output after adjusting for 
blatter prices, showed '‘rear growth 
at a nte of 6 per cent In the first 
quarter, the same as In the fourth 
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Itiflaiion Underestimated, U.S. Ailmiis 

Profits Rise $11.6 Billion 



By James L. Rowe Jr. 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Corporate profits jumped 
$11.6 billion in the first quar 
ter of this year and the Com 
i mcrce Department said yester- 
j day it had underestimated the 
rate of price increases during 
the same three months by 10 
per cent. 

The news is expected to 
cause further political prob- 
lems for the administration’s 
Phase III of economic con 
trols. The period of skyrocket- 
ing inflation and rising cor- 
porate profits corresponds to 
?the transition from Phase II 
j mandatory controls to the cur 
rent “self-administered” price 
controls. 

The Commerce Department 
said before-tax profits of cor- 
porations Increased $11.6 bil- 
lion in the first quarter, to a 
seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $113.1 billion. The prof- 
its boost trails only slightly 
the record increase of $11.7 
billion recorded in the first 
quarter of 1971 as the nation 
was recovering from a reces- 
sion. 1 

The figures are likely to 



give further ammunition to 
union leaders who are nego- 
tiating major contracts this 
year, including electrical and 
rubber workers and the Team- 
sters. 

While corporate profits 
more than doubled in the first 
quarter from the $5.8 billion 
increase recorded in the final 
three months of last year, com 
sumer purchasing power — as 
measured by real spendable 
earnings — fell and was no 
higher than a year ago. ’ 

The real spendable earnings 
index computed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor adjusts money 
incomes for rising prices and 
Increased taxes. 

The Commerce Department 
said that prices rose even 
faster in the first quarter than 






its preliminary report issued 
last month indicated. A techni- 
cal index known as the GNP 
deflator— -generally considered 
by economists to be the 
broadest and best measure of 
price performance in the econ- 
omy-showed that inflation 
shot up from an annual rate of 
2.8 per cent in the last three 
months of 1972 to 6.6 per cent 
in the first three months of 
1973. 

The 6.6 per cent annual rate 
is far from the administra- 
tion’s announced goal of slow- 
ing price increases in the 
economy to 2.5 per cent by the 
end of the year. Administra- 
tion officials still contend that 
they will achieve the 2.5 per 
cent rate by the end of the 

See ECONOMY, A9, Col. 1 
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Prices 

Up 2 % 

In May 

Nixon Said 

Eying Steps to 

Cool Economy 
n uf W 3 7 

ByTPAer Mi Hus 

Washington Post 8uff Writer 

Wholesale prices leaped 
ahead another 2 per cent 
in May, the Labor Depart- 
ment said yesterday, and 
President Nixon was report- 
ed to be sifting through a 
list of new alternatives for 
slowing down and cooling 
off the economy. 

' *"•-***•_ — IV mncrals: 

' June 8 P 1973 
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Prime Rate 
Hits Record; 
Output Drops 

■ .«% * y A I;' 

By Jamei L ^KcrWi? Jr. 

W»*Mn«ton Po»t Staff Writer 

A number ot the nation** ' 
largeat banks yesterday In- 
creased their prime lending 
rate to pJI5 per cent,. the frtgh- 
<5»t that kei.jiUeresLiharse 
ever been. 

frT other economic develop- 
ments, the Labor Department f 
reported that output per man- 
hour declined iliRhtly in the 
second three months of the 
year, while the Commerce De- 
partment reported a 1.9 per 
cent increase in its leading in* !• 
dicators index. Steady in- I 
creases in this Index are sup- J{. 
posed to portend upturns In 
activity whil e 
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Cost of Living 
Climbs Again; 
Profits Rise 

Buying Power Food and Fuel 

s^riY By Lawrence Felnberg 



By Peter Millus - 

Wtahlntion Po»t 8Uff Writer 

The cost of living sped 
ahead still another 1.3 per 
cent last month while the 
purchasing power of an 
average hour’s labor con- 
tinued to decline, the 
Labor Department said 
yesterday. 

The Commerce Depart- 
ment, meanwhile, reported 
«f»*r.tjix__eorDorate_ 



Washington Pott Staff Writer 

Spurred by soaring fuel 
and food prices, the cost 
of living in the Washing- 
ton area rose by 3.3 per 
cent from November to 
February, the steepest 
price increase hdre for 
any three-month period in 
27 years. 

Compared to a year ago, 
the consumer price index. 



Washington Post, March 22, 1974 
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Picture 
Worsens 

Revised Data 
Shows Sharp 
Output Drop 

By James L. Rowe Jr. , 

Washington Post Staff Writer * 

The nation’s output of 
goods ,and services fell even 
more sharply and prices 
rose even more rapidly in 
the first three months of 
; 1974 than was initially, re- 
, ported, the government said 
I yesterday. v , 
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Inflation Rate 
Is Highest 
In 25 Years 

By Hobart Rowen 

WMhkutoo Port 8 «*l» WrIUr 

The worst inflation rate in nearly a quarter of a cen- j 
tury continued to plague the nation in March, when the ] 
consumer price index rose another 1.1 per cent, equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of 13.2 per cent 
It was the second consecutive day of bad economic ; 
news, the government having reported a receesion-llke ! 
drop in the Gross National 
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Product Thursday by 5.8 per 
»nt 

The combined squeeze of 
higher prices and sluggish 
Droduction has government 
officials worried, but the cur- 
rent posture of the Nixon ad- 
ministration, fearful of 
worsening the inflation rate, 
la to try to ride out the storm 
without stimulative measures. 

The March result compared 
with a 13 per cent Increase in 
February and 1 per cent for 



Post, April 20, 1974 
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Post, May 18, 1974 (juxtapose tiiis one 
after the 4/29/74 quote, the two above 
should go before 4/29) . 
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Nixon Tin-; puoiwr 



From interview with Mike Yfallace on C.B.S. IN Oct 0 1968: 



I think I will conduct the Presidency in a way that I will command the respect of 
the American people, . • .Some public men are destined to be loved, and other public men 
are destined to be disliked, but the most important thing about a public man is not 
whether he's loved or disliked, but whether he's respected. So I hope to restore 
resoect to the Presidency at all levels of my conduct o . 1 , 

l v • 

; ’ (Quoted in NEW YORK TIMES, 8/23/72) 



from Nixon press conference of September 5» 1973s 



But as we' move in those [foreign policyj areas and as we move on the domestic 
front, the people will be concerned with ihat the President does, and I. think that 

will restore the confidence, , . 

, ’ * » . \ . % 
. ♦ 1 

from Nixon press conference of October 26, 1973? 

Now we come to a new special prosecutor. We will cooperate with him. And I do 
not anticipate that we will come to tho time when he would consider it necessary to 
take tho President to court. I think our cooperation will be adequate. 
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This thing is 

just one of those side issues and a month later every- 
body looks back and wonders what all the shooting 
was about. GK, John. Good night. Get a good night’s 
sleep. And don’t bug anybody without asking me? OK? 
Yeah. Thank you.” 



K-ll 



A' /f 73 - L> 

-K — 1 said, we are all steeped in this, but look at the 
newspaper. Where is the Watergate today? 

P — Well in the country it is not that big. it is just 
a little hi: in the evening news and it should be handled 
as a news story, i am not going to go on and say, look, 
wc are in a hell of a shape. It will be a big news story, 
it will be a big story for a couple or three weeks. Let’s 
face it, — 

H — Yep, that’s right. 

P — But it is not going to be at the moment. We are 
going to have one hell of a time. 



fyyjJ '7 /9-/Z- O 

K — You know where the Watergate story is in the 
Washington Post today? Page 19. 

E — (unintelligible) 

P — I know. I know. And it’ll be page 19 five months 
from now if we handle it right. 

b 



to go with NIXON the' VAJUlIOlt 



from SIX CRISKSt 

When a man has boon through oven a minor crisis, he loams not to v/oivy when his 
muscles tense up, his breathing comes faster, his nerves tingle, his stomach churns, his 
temper becomes short, his nights are sleepless. He recognizes such symptoms as the 
natural and healthy sicna that Ids system is keyed up for battle. Far from worrying 
, when this happens, he should worry when it doe3 not 0 



from interview with A. P.'s Saul Pett, 1 / /74 s 

I believe in the battle, whether it's the battle of a campaign or the battle of this 
.. office, which is a continuing battle. It's always there wherever I go. I, perhaps, 

> carry it inoro than others because that f s my way<> ,.j' 




GAMES, BATTLES for HIBON THE WARRIOR 

t I 

From Nixon Victory speech, 11/8/72: 



The important thing in onr process, howewr,^ 8 oJT ^ 

game of life, and particularly the game of £“<»» , 

either side more Americans voted this year eve • keeping in the great 

And the fact that you won or you lost must not Keep you irom i 

game of politics i n the years ahead..*. , ; • * ... 
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D — On this case. There is some bitterness between 
the Finance Committee and the Political Committee — 
they feel they are taking all the heat and all the people 
upstairs are bad people — not being recognized. 

P — We are all in it together. This is a war. We take 
a few shots and it will be over. We will give them a 
few shots and it will be over. Don’t worry. I wouldn’t 
want to be on the other side right now. Would^you? 



P But when you are in a battle, if you are going to 
fight a battle, you are going to fightjt to the finish. 



E — Now I have no illusions about this process, 
when you give it the test of credibility. Everybody gets 

730 



used up. There is nothing left so you just have to ex- 
pect that that’s the end of the ball game. 

P — Well, it is for this time, but now and then you 
have one fight and win the battle. ' 
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“This administration has proved that it is utterly in- Include the racketeers who get concessions on their in- 
capable of cleaning out the corruption which has come tax cases, the insiders who get favorite treatment 

completely eroded it and re-establishing the confidence on government contracts, the influence peddlers with* 

and faith of the people in the morality and honesty of keys to the White House, the government employe who 

their government employes. The investigations which uses his position to feather his nest, 

have been conducted to date . . . have only scratched the The great tragedy, however, is not that corruption 

surface. For every case which is exposed, there are ten exists but that it is defended and condoned by the Presi- 

which are successfully covered up and even then this ad- dent and other high administration officials. We have 

ministration will go down in history as the ‘scandal-a-day had corruption defended by those in high places, 

administration. €4 lf they won’t recognize or admit that corruption ex- 

“IT IS TYPICAL of the moral standards of the ad- |sts # how can we expect them to clean it up?” 
ministration that when they are caught red-handed with ’ * \ 

pay-off money in their bank accounts the best defense —Not. 13, 1951: 

they can giv© is that they won the money in a poker \ ... Sen. Richard Nixon in his 

game, a crap game, or by hitting the daily double. V v : - " denunciation of the Truman 

”A new class of royalty has been created in the : ; Administration at the 

United Statee and\its princes^of privileges and. pay-offs v . , . .. . . - Hotel Statler, Boston.; 
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O NE FINAL POINT You talk about po- ] 
lice state. Let me tell you what happens 1 
when you gn to what Is really a police state. 

You can’t talk in your bedroom. You can’t [ 
talk in your sitting room. You don’t talk on j v 
the telephone. You don’t talk In the bath- j 

room. Aa a matter of. fact, you hear about • 
going out and Ulking in the garden. Yes, 1 
have walked many times through gardens in 
various places where I had to talk about 
something confidential, and you can’t talk ' 
even In front of a shrub. That Is the way it 
works. 

What I am simply saying Is this, my 
friends: There are police states. We don’t 
want that to happen to America. But Amer- 
ica Is not a police state, and as long as l am 
In office, we are agoing to be sure that not 
the FBI or any other organization engages 
In any activity except where the national in- 
terests or the protection of Innocent people 
requires It, and then it will be as limited as 
' It can possibly be. That is what we are going 
to do. 

Interview at Uw contention of the Amer- 

’ icon Society of Newspaper Editor*. 

Washington, April 16, 1971 
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MORALITY/ INTEGRITY 



t 



Radio speech of Sept. 19, I960: ' ... 

It’ o time once a coin we had an open administration — open to ideas from the people 
and open in its communication with the people— -an administration of open doors, open 
•'eyes and open minds o o o • 

Thi3 involves surrounding the President with men of stature, including young men, 
and giving them responsibilities commensurate with that stature. It requires a Cabinet 
made up of the ablest men in America, leaders in ; their own right and not morely by 
virtue of appointment— men who will command the public's respect and the President's 
attention by the power of their intellect and the force of their ideas®. O o 

Officials of a new administration will not have to check their consciences at the 
doolr, or leave their powers of independent judgement at home. 

v . ' (Quoted by David Broder in 1 

Phila. INQUIRER, 5/8/73) ■ ? 
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KClToR/wt. rtioRAL Ao-n4o(z.ny 



Theodere Roosevelt called the prcaldency f 
a bully pulpit” Franklin Roosevelt called U •' 
pre-eminently "a place of moral leadership.” 
And surely one of a President's greatest re- 
sources la the moral authority of his office. 
It’s time we restored that authority— and 
time we used it once again, to its fullest po- 
tential — to rally the people, to define those 
moral imperatives which are the cement of a 
civilized society, to point the ways In which 
the energies of the people can be enlisted to 
serve the Ideals of the people. 

What has to be done, has to be done by 
President and people together, or It won’t be 
done at all. w 

—Radio speech. Sepf. 19. ms 
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IN’IKQWTY OF VHTLH HOU'o'U HUlTT UK iti*AL 

i 4 f 

from Nixon Statement of April 30, 1973 s 



We must maintain the integrity of the White House, and that integrity muot 
be real, not transparent. There can be no whitewash at the White house. _ , 
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I TT IS TIME for some honest talk about the 
J. problem of order in the United States. 

Let us always respect our courts and those 
who serve on then. But let us also recognize 
that some of our courts in their decisions 
have gone too far in weakening the peace 
forces as against the criminal forces and we 
must act to restore that balance . . . 

If we are to restore order and respect for 
law In ibis country there is one place to be- 
gin. We are going to have a new attorney 
general of the United States. 

I pledge to you that our attorney general 
will be directed to launch a war against or- J 
8 an tied crime in thia nation. ( 

I pledge to you that the next attorney gen- 
eral oftthe United Sta*^, will be an active 

belligerent against the loan aharla and the 
numbers racketeers who rob the urban poor, [, > 

I pledge to you that the next attorney geih 
eral will open a new front against the filth ’ 
peddlers and the qarcotica peddlen who are 
corrupting the IMes of our children. - 
Let this message come through clear from 
what I say tonight— time la r unning out for •* 
the merchants of crime and oomDtlojr.ia ''*1 ' 
A**erican society ... ^ 
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Government can ptn law*. Bnt rwpect 
for law can come only from people who taka 
tha lkW Into their heart* and min da — and 
not into their hands. * * *-. 

—Acceptance tpeech, Republican National 
Convention , Miami Beach, Aug . *, 1968 
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Y'i 'fjy 

: ITiHE PEOPLE of thia country want an and 
. 1 to government that acta oyi of spirit of 

neutrality or beneficence of indulgence fbw«r^ 
criminals. They want government t lt«t w,|J 
pet itself up as an irreconcilable enemy of 
crime, a government that will wield I/A A/ll 
powers to guarantee that for the crivKinaU 
that torment the Innocent, society's retribu- 
tion will be ample and swift and sure. 

. , j. The Idea In a free society Is that tin? ci i# f _ 
} deterrent to^rim^jjies In tha respsc f for ( 

\ ':C v ’ ,tw . •“ the respect for legitlmite authority, • 

■ ^ In the reepeet for the righU of others that la ^ 
, |j tht standard moral code of ever y citizen. 

1 ’• I 1 . M ... __ . 
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—Submitted to Republican Notional 
Convention Committee on Reio. 
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evedYcMc rviinr ct>e Y law 
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B i.’T OllR FOUNDING Fathers had the 
genius to set up o system, a system of 
.j government In which there was provided a 
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^peaceful means to cnange those laws that 
we don't like. Now, that's worked very well 
in this country for 100 years, and I believe 
' that any system of go\-emment that provides 
a method for peaceful change, there is no 
cause that Justifies breaking the law or en- 
| gaging in violence. 

I take that position because if you accept 
the proposition that each Individual It going 
to determine what law la right and what law 
is wrong, that might be very well for a pro- 
fessor, it might be very well for a highly in- 
telligent individual, maybe a minister, who 
can make these value judgments. But if you 
are going to say to the great mass of Ameri- 
can people, “You only have to obey the laws 
v that you agree with and you have a right to 
disobey the laws you donl agree with," you 
* have anarchy in this country. 

— Regional UUvition broodaut, 
WHDH-TV, Motion, Oct if, 1969 
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fllHB GENIUS of our system, the life 
• .. . °* Gie American way, is our ability 

to bold fast to the nilos Uut we know to be 
nght and to change the rales that we know 
to be wrong. In that regard, we wquld all do 
well to remember our Constitutional roles- 
For the legislatures, to act forth the rules- 
for the judiciary, to interpret them; for the 
executive, to carry them out 

t— N otional Confrrenct of the Judiciary, 
Williamsburg, Vo., March 11, 1971 
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moral, jdjjj'oiwi.iiii.rn to ojojy uv: 



Nircon pmoo conferenoo, 6/22/72: 

' \ 

When we tali: about the opirit of the law and the letter of the law, my evaluation 
i3 that it is the responsibility of all, a high moral responsibility to obey tlio law 
and to obey it totally,, . , 



' -(from transcript in NYTimes, 6/23/72) 
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CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 



from 1968 campaign speech: 



Me must reestablish again the principle tliat men are accountable for what they 
do, that criminals are responsible for their crimes# * J 

• * < /• , • *♦ • i t ‘ 

(quoted in news analysis in Phila# 
EVENING BULLETIN, 5/1 3/73) 
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O NE OF THE OPERATIVE principle* 
of * free society Is that men are ac- 
countable for what they do. No criminal can 
justify his Crimea on the basil of some real 
or imagined grievance against his society. 
And our sympathy for the plight or the past 
of a criminal cannot justify turning him 
loose to prey again upon innocent people. 

In the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States, this country set it as a goal to 
"establish justice” in these states. Just as 
Justice dictates that innocent men go free, it 
also means that guilty men pay the penalty for 
their crimes. It is that second part of Justice 
to which the nation must begin to address It- 
self in earnest. 

— Statement. New York, Mop i, 19 M 
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P — Got to have somebody over here to do — the 
(expletive removed) thing — what the (expletive re- 
moved) do you do? _ ' /• ' ; ‘ - — 
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From televised debate with John Kennedy, Oct« 13 , I960: . *. 

It makes you realize tliat whoever is President is going to be a man that all the 
Ohildren of America will either look up to or will look down to. And I can only say 
that I'm very proud that President Eisenhower restored dignity and decency and, frankly, 
good language to the conduct of the presidency of the United States,, And I only hope , 

that should I win this election, that I could [ seej to it that whenever any mother 
or father talks to his child, he can look at the man in the White House and say: "Well, 
there is a man who maintains the kind of standards personally that I would want my 
child to follow." s , ' , 

, r *» ' *4 * • *'» • . **Y » , 1 i : • - 

(Quoted in TIME, 5/20/74) ' 
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Remarks at a state dinner, July 31, 1973: 

Lot others spend their time dealing with the murky, small, unimportant, vicious 

little things. We will spend our time building a better world, 

* » ♦ 

• * / - •,*. . * * ’ . * * . ’ * • •’ . • t * 

•, (juxtapose with "Small Things" excerpt from 

, • '• trancript, 4/14/73-C, p». 378) ' \ 
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s— Last time I saw you it was crowded-out at 
the Wardman Park— the Shoreham— I could have lit ted 
rny feet of! the floor and watched you— you and your 
family on the podium, 
p — What was that? 

S— That was election night. 

P— Election 'night — you were there? Oh boy. TTiat 
was a great night? Well, that was what it was all about. 

S— Yes, it sure was. . , „„„ 

p Well, we’ll survive this. You know people s y 
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this destroys the Administration and the rest— but 
what was this? What was Watergate? A little bugging! 
I mean a terrible thing — it shouldn t have been done 
shouldn’t have been covered up. And people shouldn t 
have and the rest, but w e’ve got to beat it Right _ 
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P — I think the people will probably — they will have 
a view that — the New York Times will have a view in 
an editorial tomorrow that the President should fire the 
whole White House staff. 

t ; . * • R — Oh well, that isn’t — 

P — Anybody who did it. But I think the people — I 
don’t know. Correct me if I am wrong. I think they 

, ,i0 

' * \ ’ ■ i 

• j 

* . • . » 

like a man who stands up to them — not to condemn 
people b efore they’re proven. I don’t know. 
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HP I guess Bill Rogers was shocked too? (Pause) 

, God Almighty. . , , , ^ 

p Bill — I think everybody is shocked, but we are 

in it. So what do you do? In this thing in these 
things — you’ve got them, you handle them and go on. 
to something else— that’s what we are going to do. 

HP — Damn, I admire your strength. I tell you. 
p Well, t hat’s what we are here for. 
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P— Right. Let me ask you this — why don’t I get him 
in now if I can find him and have a talk with him? 
HP — I don’t see any objection to that, Mr. President. 
P — Is that all right with you? 
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HP— Yes Sir. 

P — All right — I am going to get him over because I 
am not going to screw around with this thing. As I told 
you. 

HP— Alright. 

P — But I want to be sure you understand, that you 
know we a re going to get to the b ottom of this thing. 
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P — (expletive removed) I would want to appeal the 
Chicago Seven, the Berrigans, and the Ellsbergs and all 
those (expletive removed). And they’ve fooled around 
all this time. Well it’s a hard thing, Dick, hard thing. 

These fellows, even the Cubans — or even perhaps they 
most of all. Yhey were doing (unintelligible) they were 
helping the campaign. 

K — That’s right. Sure. 

P — And they just — just showed incredibly bad judg- 
ment — right? / 
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K — And I’ve thought for months that something was 
wrong. 

p — Sorry to hear you say that. No — that’s my prob- 
lem — what to do. Poor (expletive removed) — they’re 
all — they’ve got a right to a fair trial. 

K— I ’ve tried about two or three thousand in the last 
twenty years and I did (unintelligible). The two aspects 
of this that have an overriding importance beyond them 
is the institution of (unintelligible) and also the criminal 
justice system. 

p — Right. Only the people have got to have confi- 
dence (unintelligible) and frankly you could come out 
stronger. 

K— Yeah. 

P — You just prove that you will take on even your 
friends. 

K — That’s right. . — : — ' 
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, H — What you can do is express your faith in the 

system. You know there is a lot to be gained from this 
if the damn system comes out right. 

, ’ P — That’s right. 

H — In restoring people’s faith in the system, rather 
than in this jackass kangaroo court. 

P — Yeah./ */ftu 
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p x read (unintelligible) front page the Haynes 

Johnson (unintelligible) story today about— story on 

(unintelligible). , 

E I haven’t had a chance to read that. I saw the 

headlines. . ^ ., 

p it’s not corroborated of course, but they said 

their survey of the country and all showed that the 
President’s support that first the support regarding the 
war was not (unintelligible) — the economy is the prob- 
lem (unintelligible) but the overriding issues that are 
(unintelligible) Watergate, (unintelligible), but John 
that is just not true. ' — 
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Damn it to hell t ,m ■ 7 v *’ That ,s another thing! 
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E— No, you are right. 
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P — Well, the point is, whatever we say about Harry 
Truman, etc. while it hurt him a lot of people admired 
the old bastard for standing by people 

E — Sure — 

P — who were guilty as hell 

E— Yep 

E and damn it I am that kind of person. I am not 
one who is going to say, look, while this guy is under 
attack, I drop him. Is there something to be said for 
that, or not? 

E — I don’t think, number one, I don’t think you 
would gain anything by it. The problem doesn’t go 
I away. 

E No they will say, oh, that Nixon’s top person, 
closest man to him, in the office four or five hours a 
day, and out he goes. Everything must be wrong! 

E Yep — that is it. That is liking separating Siamese 
twins. 

E We have done so many good things, you know, 
which Bob has worked on so arduously, and damn it, 
so there will be fragments here and there. Well, people 
make mistakes, but you don’t fire a guy for a mistake 
do you? 

E— No. 

P— Not for a well-intentioned mistake. But mv whole 
vie w of drawing up the line 
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. P" . And 

the thing about Bob, as I say, is this: 1 [get back .to a 
fundamental point. Is he guilty or is he not? In my 
view, he is not, you know. 

P— And if he isn’t— even if it means that the whole 
country and the Congress and all the members of the _ 
Senate and House say resign, resign the P reside nt says 
No. I will not take a resignation from a man who is 
innocent. That is wrong. That is contrary to our system, 
and I am going to fight for him. 

p jf evidence is brought out to the contrary, fine. 

Then we will take a look at it. — 
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P — Well, a year from now. It will soon be different. 

E — Oh, yeah. 

P — Nope, seriously — 

E — Six months. 

P — Nope, sooner than you think. Let me tell you, 
John, the thing about all this that has concerned me is ■ 
dragging the damn thing out. Dragging it out and being 
— and having it be the only issue in town. Now the 
thing to do now, have done. Indict Mitchell and all the 
rest and there’ll be a horrible two weeks — a horrible, 
terrible scandal, worse than Teapot Dome and so forth. 
And it isn’t — doesn’t have anything to do with Teapot. 

E — Yeah. 

P — I mean there is no venality involved in the damn 
404 



thing, no thievery or anything of that sort of thing. 
Nobody got any paper. You know what I mean? 

E— Yeah. That’s true. 

H — Glad to h ear it. 
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P — It’s the right thing. We all have to do the right 
thing. Damn it! We just cannot have this kind of a 
business, John. Just cannot be. 

ivy 



P — Let me tell you what concerns me, if I may. I 
want to talk to the special prosecution a little bit. You 
know, it’s embarrassing and all the rest, but it’ll pass. 
We’ve got to — we’ve got to just ride it through Dick. 

K— Yes 

P — Do the best we can. Right? 

K — Yes sir. 

p — We don’t run to the hills on this and so forth. The 
main thing is to handle it right. 

K — Those are my inclinations Mr. President. 

p — Well you know — we’ve got to" handle it right. 

K — That’s right. 
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P — You know in one sense, Bob, it’s better to (un- 
intelligible) a couple of these small things but it’s much 
better to hand it to the Grand Jury. McCord may 
move on the theory that Mitchell will be sorry and the 
others too (unintelligible) the damn thing — and the 
Ervin Committee get credit in the Watergate thing? 

H— Yeah. 

P — I don’t know. Am I seeing something (unintel- 
ligible) that really isn’t (unintelligible) or am I? 

H — No, no. That was the thing I was trying to get at 
this morning. That what that proves is the President’s, 
in my view, the President’s course was right. The 
President wasn’t covering up. The President was co- 
operating with the proper place and the proper place 
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had come to the proper result, which is to find out in 
an orderly manner without tarring innocent people, to 
find out what’s going on. 
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P (unintelligible) I just don’t want to see guys get 
hurt that didn’t know what the hell they were doing. 
HP — And we don’t want to either. 

P — (uninte lligi ble) 
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P — Well, so be it. I noticed in the news summary 
Buchanan was viewing with alarm the grave crisis in 
the confidency of the Presidency, etc. 

D — Well the best way — 

P — How much? 

D — Pardon? 

P — How much of a crisis? It will be — I am thinking 
in terms of — the point is, everything is a crisis, (ex- 
pletive deleted) it is a terrible lousy thing — it will re- 
main a crisis among the upper intellectual types, the 
soft heads, our own, too — Republicans — and the Dem- 
ocrats and the rest. Average people won’t think it is 
much of a crisis unless it affects them, (unintelligible) 
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' ~ . The people who 
are most disturbed about this (unintelligible) are the 
(adjective deleted) Republicans. A lot of these Con- 
gressmen, financial contributors, et cetera, are highly 
moral. The Democrats are just sort of saying, “(Ex- 
pletive deleted) fun and games!” 
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H — Isn’t that ridiculous — this silly thing. 

P — Yes (Expletive deleted). Goldwater put it in con- 
text when he said, “(expletive deleted) everybody bugs 
everybody else. You know that.” 

D — That was priceless. 

P — It happens to be totally true. We were bugged 
in ’68 on the plane and in ’62 even running for Gover- 
nor — (expletive deleted) thing you ever.saw. 
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—they’ve got problems, and we’ve 
got problems. You see this Vesco thing coming up 
bums my tail. I raised hell with Haldeman on this and 
he didn’t do anything about. I guess he couldn’t. What 

78 



(expletive omitted) became of our investigation of their 
financial activities? (Expletive omitted) They cancelled . 
debts, they borrowed money. What the hell is that? 

" 7 ? 
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P — What did Segrctti do that came off? 

D — He did some humorous things. For example, 
there would be a fund-raising dinner, and he hired 
Wayne the Wizard to fly in from the Virgin Islands 
to perform a magic show. He sent invitations to all 
the black diplomats and sent limousines out to have 
them picked up, and they all showed up and they hadn’t 
been invited. He had 400 pizzas sent to another — 

P — Sure! What the hell! Pranks! Tuck did all those 
things in 1960, and all the rest. 
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TRUTH 



Prom 1968 campaign speech: , 

America ia in trouble today not because her people have failed but bccuuae her 
leaders have failed* let us begin by committing ouroelvea to the truth, to aee it 
like it is, and to tell it like it is, to find tho truth, to speak the truth, and to 
live the truth* ' . - • 
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P - Por the sake of go- 

bate, but I was having reservations. It is a 
and vou just have to do Aiesc quest.o.-s a - j - 1 “ 
StoS away. Now the ether thing that we tab. eg 
Jbout in L pot. md I «® have the same proo cm. u 
to have a “here it ail is” approach If wo do la... . . - 
?— And let it all hang out. 

D— And lot it aU hang out. Lets w-cn a S<-grcta 



etc. 



p v/c have passed that point. 
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P- — Is it too late to go the hang-out road? 

E) — Yes, I think it is. The hang-out road — 

P — The hang-out road (inaudible). 

D — Ii was kicked around Bob and f and — 

P — Ehrlichman always felt it should be hang-out. 

E)— Well, 1 think I convinced him why he would not 
want to hang-out either. There is a certain domino 
situation here. It some things start going, a lot of 
other tilings arc going to start going, and there can be 
a lot of problems if everything starts falling. So there 
are clangers, Mr. President I would be less than candid 
if I didn’t tell you there are. There is a reason for not 
everyone going up and testifying. 

I* — 1 sec. Oh no, no, no! I didn’t mean to have 
everyone go up and testify. 

D — Well 1 mean they’re just starting to hang-out 
and say here’s our story — 

119 



p — I mean put the story out PR people, here is the 
story, the true story about Watergate. 
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p — Do you think we want to go this route now? -et 
it hang out so to speak? 

D— Well, it isn’t really that— 

TV — It’s a limited hang out. 

D — it is a limited hang out. It’s not an absolute hang 
out. 

P — But some of the questions look big hanging out 
publicly or privately. 
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D — What it is doing, Mr. President, is getting you 
up above and away from it. That is the most important 
thing. 

P — Oh, I know. I suggested that the other day and 
they all came down negative on it. Nov/ what has 
changed their minds? 

D— Lack of candidate or a body. 

H — Laughter. _ 
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I saw Dean 



at least (unintelligible) times. At Camp oavid, he was 
co write the (expledve deleted) up so we could put our 
a statement, rle said, “I realty can’t write a statement 
that you can put out.” So I must say, I’ve done every- 
thing I can to get to the bottom, Bill, as you can see. 
1 said, “John, you got to lei it all hang out— now and 
out — vou got to tell me what tine hell the score is so 
we’.; know how co deal with this. We’re not going to 
be nibbled to death by a thousand hurts.” 
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3,1 got counsel instant] y and said we 

deLnds^wtT 0Ut ; A i nght ’ then they started making 
demands. We have to have attorneys fees. We don’t 

t h a l® ^L m0nc . y ° urs , eIves < and you are asking us to 
take this through the election.” Alright, so arrangements 
re made through Mitchell, initiating it. And I was 

care^f TheS? 0115 Wh f CrC ?*** gUys had to be ta ken 
a re of. Their attorneys fees had to be done Kalmbach 

was brought in. Kalmbach raised some cash. 
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ha^ZI^i 1 ’ had a Cuban Committee and the’ 
turn „» a 11 Was g,ven t0 Hunt’s lawyer who ii 

money to one of the Cubans— to meet him in FrhiJ? 
and pass it to somebody there. “ ChlCag0 

mu S^SS£tiil l w ^ **** k “p m 
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P These fellows though, as far as what has hap- 
pened up to this time, are covered on their situation, 
because the Cuban Committee did this for them during 
the election? 

D — Well, yeah. We can put that together. That isn’t 
of course quite the way it happened, but — 

P I know, but that’s the way it is going to have to 
happen. _ 
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H — Of course there is nothing Jeb said that is incon- I . 
sistent with anything that Chuck has said. 

P — Oh, that could be right. Chuck could say, yes, the 
Liddy project, sure but I thought the Liddy project was 
something else. 

H — That’s right. That’s what he does say. 

P — He does, huh? 

_ H— Yeah. ' 
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John, too, I wonder if we shouldn’t reconsider, if you 
shouldn’t, I mean you have to consider this — rather 
than having Colson go in there* completely blind, give 
him at least a touch up — or do you think that is too 
dangerous. 

E — Say that again — I didn’t quite hear it. 

P — Colson — rather than just saying nothing to him, 
if it isn’t just as well to say — look you should know that 
Magruder is going to testify, etc;, or is that dangerous 
according to Kleindienst? 

E — I’m not so sure. I have to call him anyway to- 
morrow. r. “ 7 









E — Well, I can say something very brief. I don’t need 
to indicate that he said anything to me. 

P — Yeah, that you understand that he has talked. 
I mean, not to the Grand Jury but to — 

E — Yeah, I think I could safely go that far. 

P — And say that he should know that before he goes, 
and be prepared. 

E — Friday — I will call him in the morning. 

P — Let me put it this way: I do think we owe it to 
Chuck to at least — 

E — Sure 

P — So that he doesn’t, I mean, go in there and well 
frankly on a perjury rap — 

E — I understand. I don’t think he is in any danger on 
that but — , 

P — Why wouldn’t he be in any danger, because he’s 
got his story and knows pretty well what he is going to 
say? 

E — Yeah, I think he is pretty pat, but I will talk to 
him in the morning and give him a cautionary note 
anyway. 
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P — Thank God. Don’t ever do it John. Tell the 
truth. That is the thing I have told everybody around 
here, (expletive omitted) tell the truth! All they do 
John is compound it. 

P — That (characterization omitted) Hiss would be 
free today if he hadn’t lied. If he had said, “Yes I 
knew Chambers and as a young man I was involved 
with some Communist activities but I broke it off a 
number of years ago.” And Chambers would have 
dropped it. If you are going to lie, you go to jail for 
the lie rather than the crime. So believe me, don’t ever 
lie. 

D — The truth always emerges. It always does. 

P — Also there is a question of right and wrong too. 

D — That’s right. 

P — Whether it is right and whether it is wrong. Per- 
haps there are some gray areas, but you are right to get 
it out no w. 
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P — Well, I wanted to get you in bed earlier tonight 
than last night, and’i want to get to bed too. Let me say 
first, T just want to know if there arc any developments 
I should know about and, second, that of course, as you 
know, anything you tell me, as I think I toid you earlier, 
will not be passed on. 

HP — I understand, Mr. President. 

P— Because I know the rules of the Grand Jury. 
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P Petersen has said to me, he says that there is — 

because of the evidence that has come in here — that 

r.alderaan and Ehrlichman should (unintelligible) 

now I m faced with that damned hardship. 

, (Material not related to Presidential actions deleted) 

>77/ 
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P — Wait a minute. Wait a minute. Then Petersen 
said, he said, “We’ve got to have corroborative testi- 
mony.” So you see what I mean? 

S— Yeah. 

P— Before we could get — Let me put it this way. He 
realizes that before he could try to give Dean immunity 
ne’s got to have corroborative testimony on the value of 
Dean’s evidence. That’s what he’s trying to get at the 
present time. That’s why he was calling Strac .an, Col- 
son, Kalmbach, et al. The purpose of it being, John, to 
get corroborative evidence that would say, well, Dean’s 
evidence is so valuable as far as other people are con- 
cerned, that we can therefore give him immunity. 

*9r 'if vjr 

P — Yeah, (unintelligible) And Til tell you what 
Petersen did tell me. He did say this much. 1 said, 
“what about Dean?” and he said, “Well, we haven’t 
mace a deal with him yet.” I think I told you about 
this — 

E — Yep. 

P — * said, “Why do you have to make a deal?” And 
ne says “Well, he wants to make, a deal.” And I said, 
“What do you mean lei him oft?” He said, “Well, 
mat’s what you do, Mr. President.” I said, “Well,” I 
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said, “you’re sort of (unintelligible).” Wb’vo had some 
real good talks. ^ ;« ^ 
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D — Well, that's right. Well, the thing is in phrasing 
the letter is important. You don’t call anybody in- 
volved when it is their problem, so that is why I would 

t ;?- a 
ii/vC — 



? — Well, understand those arc my dictations. They 
are only a form for you. You work it out and work it 
out so that it would be one that would apply to you 
and work out the answer to Ehrlichman and Knlde- 
jnan’s letter. Jusl a form that I can give anybody — 
Strachan — 
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P — I told him I would like to have that letter and .< jz 

he said, “What about Haldeman and Ehrlichman?” I 
said they have already told me that they will resign 
in case — naturally nobody is going to resign around 
here until somebody — until I get better information, 
until I can satisfy myself with Petersen, etc. And he 
said, “Weli, do you mind if I take the letters and I 
prepare them? I would like to prepare them so that in 
the event I have to go to trial they won’t prejudice me 
in that” I said, “Fine, fine. Prepare me what you 
think your letter of resignation should be.” So there it 
is. So he is thinking in both terms, apparently. I am 
just guessing and I think that it is altogether proper, 
because he should have a letter of that sort. But I told 
him, as I told Haldeman and Ehrlichman last night, 
there.is no question about people resigning around here. 

I’ve got their letters of resignation in hand anytime I 
want them. ' - " 4 







fron Nixon statement of Apidl 30, 1 975s 



. I 

It was the system that has brought the facts to light and. that will bring those 
guilty to justice—-a system that in this case has included a determined Grand Jury, 
honest prosecutors, a courageous Judge, John Sirica, and a, vigorous free press. 
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P~ . I think that 
(jiuuzcr and Siloert arc giving, trying io give, Dean 
an incentive to lie in order to get Kuldciaan and 
iihriichman. ' ** . 
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P — Let’s make a point that raw Sics, i mean ttiat 
point should be made that we are standing for the 
rights of innocent individuals. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union is against it. V/e are against it. Hoover had 
the tradition, and it will continue to be the tradition. 
All files arc confidential. See if we can’t get someone 
inspired to put that out. Let them see what is in one. 
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P — And I have a feeling for a guy that’s supposed 
to uphold the rights of innocent before (unintelligible) 
are guilty or not. Well, let me say this. I’ve got to live 
with myself. I don’t want to do it in that (unintelligi- 
ble). That isn’t fair./" 
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from Nixon press conference of March 2, 1973 : 1 ' 

I bolievc/llio t 5oiittte will find, based on his record since ho was nominated, that 

he has lx -on fair, he lias been efficient and that he will be a good, shall we say, 

lawman in the tradition of Jo Edgar Hoover and I am sure tliat the Senate will over- 

whelmingly approve liim. , 

' \ * ^ 

from Ehrlichman-Dean phone conversation, March 7 or 8, 1973 

(source: Seriate Watergate Hearings, Book 7, p» 2951 ) : 



HintLICHKAH: Veil I think we ought to let Jiim lung there. Let him twist slowly 

slowly in the windo 

DEAN: That’s right. I wa 3 in with the boas M this morning and that’s exactly 

where he was coming out. He said I’m not sure tliat Gray’s smart enough to run the 
Bureau the way he’s handling himself. , ■ ■' t 

EHRLICIO-UN: Wll, OK, you’re on top of it. Good. 
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f ~ Gray, in my 
opinion, should not be the head of the FBI. After go- 
ing through the hell of the hearings, he will not be a 
good Director, as far as we arc concerned. 

U . * * * he can’t do it because he is 
going to be under such surveillance by his own people 
— every move he is making — that it would be a difficult 
thing for Pat. Not that Pat wouldn’t want to play bail, 
but he may not be able to. 

p — i agree. That’s what I meant. 
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P — No, he is just quite stubborn and also he isn’t 
very smart. You know — 

D — He is buliheaded. 
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P — He is smart in his own way but he’s got that 
typical (expletive deleted) this is right and I am coin" 
to do it. ° 
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n (ij^t part not audible) Eastland is going to post- 
pone any further hearings on Gray for two weeks and 
allow things to cool off a little bit He thinks Gray is 
dead on the Floor. 

F — He’s probably right — poor guy. 
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H — Gray, the symbol of wisdom today and future 
counsel for tomorrow. 

O — Maybe someone will shoot him. 

Laughter. • 

/Yr 



? — Well let’s talk about Gray — the. problem with 
him is I think he is a little bit stupid. 

P — Frankly, I think too maybe Kleindienst doesn’t 
help him any. 
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How about this — why don’t you get him on the 
telephone — and get him down there. It is sort of a line 
with Baker saying he doesn’t have any contact with 
the White House. Well, of course, he didn’t want that- — 
that is his fault — not our fault. We have to accept that 
would not be tire right thing — on the other hand, it 
is essent ial for you to give him guidance. 
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r Alright, let’s 
leave it this way — you will handle Baker now — you 
will babysit him starting like in about ten minutes? 
Alright. 

(End of telephone conversation) .... 
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would it hurt the country, John, to have the FBI so 
terribly damaged? 

D — Do you mind if I take this back and kick it 
around with Dick Moore? These other questions. I 
think it would be damaging to the FBI, but maybe it 
is time to shake the FBI and rebuild it. I am not so 
sure the FBI is everything it is cracked up to be. I 
am convinced the FBI isn’t everything the public think 
it is. 

P— No. 

D — I know quite well it isn’t. 

£ ~/C if 
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!' ' Edgar Hoover, on the other hand, I have seen 
socially at least a hundred times. He and I were very 
close friends. 

D — This is curious the way the press — 

P — (expletive deleted) — Hoover was my crony. He 
was closer to me than Johnson, actually although John- 
son used him more. But as for Pat Gray; (expletive 
deleted) I never saw him. 

D — While it might have been a lot of blue chips to 
the late Director, I think we would have been a lot 
better off during this whole Watergate thing if he had 
been alive. Because he knew how to handle that 
Bureau — knew how to keep them in bounds. 

p — Well, Hoover performed. He would have fought. 
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That was the point. He would have defied a few 
people. He would have scared them to death. He has 
a file on everybody. 

7 Sr 
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P — Support your own — and this was necessary to do. 
If we had had Hoover under more control, as Lyndon 
Johnson did, it would have been better. 

r/3 



Actually they got the money after 
the 10th, but I don’t think they pointed out that Scare 
got it before. 

D — For all purposes, the donor—' vesco— 
p Stans would never do a thing like that! Never. 

Never. Never. 
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P — Magruder has got to know — I just don’t — my 
own feeling is, Bob, — the reason I raise the question 
of Magruder is what stroke have you got with Ma- 
gruder? I guess we’ve got none. 

E — I think the stroke Bob has with him is in the 
confrontation to say, “Jeb, you know that just plain 
isn’t so,” and just stare him down on some of this 
stuff and it is a golden opportunity to do that. And I 
think you will only have this one opportunity to do it. 

P — (unintelligible) said it isn’t so before. 

E — That’s all the better, and in his present frame 
of mind I am sure he will rationalize himself into a 
fable that hangs together. But if he knows that you 
are going to righteously and indignantly deny it, ah — - 

P — Say that he is trying to lie to save his own 
skin. 

E — It’ll bend — it’ll bend him ; 






P — They want to convict him for Watergate. 

E — Right. 

P — Well, if he confesses perjury, he’s going to be 
convicted for Watergate, right? 

E — Both. 

P — They’ll get him for both? 

E— Yeah. 

P — Under the (unintelligible) version of the law. 

E — Well, I’m afraid that if he comes down and 
testifies, I would guess what he will try to do is plead 
some sort of a constitutional protection, Fifth Amend- 
ment, or something. 

P — Yeah. That’s what I would think. He had better 
plead the Fifth Amendment. I don’t think he’s got any 
other choice. _ 



P — Oh, Dean never denied it as it has turned out. 
That’s John Dean’s stand — but what about the after- 
math? Does the aftermath held on Dean? 

H — I don’t think Magruder knows about the after- 
math. 
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P — One thing that occurs to me Bob is that and, as 
I reflect a little on Magruder’s stuff — 

H- — Uh, huh. 

P — I’ll be damned if I don’t think some of that could 
be, you know, exaggerated. But I' don’t know — 

H — That’s right. 

p — i don’t know. I can’t tell. He is obviously flailing 
around like a wild man at the present time. . 

H — No, no, he’s not really. I think he was earlier. He 
was frantic, but once he figured out where he was going, 
I think he — 
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P — He thinks this is what he remembers now? 

H— Yep. Uh, huh. 

P — I am not sure that his interpretations on various 
things — they could be interpreted either way you know, 
like his interpretation on Dean, his interpretation on 
Strachan, for example. 

m — 
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P — Yeah, Magruder — and Magruder’s sort of a light- 
weight in a very heavy job. 

K — Yeah — and also he had no exp erience i n polit ics. 
P — That’s right. /' 
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P — Kalmbach is a decent fellow. He will make a 
good witness. 

D — I think he will 

P — He is smart. . * 

D — He has been tough thus far. He can take it. His 
skin is thick now. Sure it bothered him when all this 
press was being played up. LA Times were running 
stories on him all the time and the like. Local stations 
have been making him more of a personality and his 
partners have been nipping at him, but Herb is tough 
now. He is ready and he is going to go through. He is 
hunkered down and he is ready to handle it, so I am 
not worried about Herb at all. 

P — Oh well, it will be hard for him. I suppose the '»• 
big thing is the financing transaction that they will go 
after him for.. 
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p_Now, true, he handles our San Clemente prop- 
erty and all the rest, but he isn’t a lawyer in the sense 
that most peo ple ha ve a lawyer. 

S-z/x. 

# yf- 

D — Let me tell you something that lurks at the bot- 
tom of this whole thing. If, in going after Segretti, they 
go after Kalmbach’s bank records, you will recall 
sometime back — perhaps you did not know about 
this — I apologize. That right after Chappaquidick 
somebody was put up there to start observing and with- 
in six hours he was there for every second of Chap- 
paquidick for a year, and for almost two years he 
worked for Jack Caulfield. 

P — Oh, I have heard of Caulfield. 

D — He worked for Caulfield when Caulfield worked 
for John, and then when I came over here I inherited 
Caulfield and this guy was still on this same thing. If 
they get to those bank records between the start of 
July of 1969 through June of 1971, they say what are 
these about? Who is this fellow up in New York that 
you paid? There comes Chappaquidick with a ven- 
geance. This guy is a twenty year detective on the 
New York City Police Department. 
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One of the things that concerns 
me in this area and you know again an area in which 
I may have made a mistake earlier in the game was 
with respect to Kalmbach. Now I understand he is your 
personal lawyer — is that a fact? 

P — Yes, yes — very capable guy. (inaudible) — as I 
understand — they called and said raise some money 
for the (inaudible) and so forth. I am sure he was 
no damn co-conspirator, (inaudible) after the cam- 
paign. 
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P Incidental- 
ly, it is terribly important that poor Kalmbach get 
through this thing. — 
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Washington Post, Feb. 26, 1974 
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Ktrhubach 
Pleads 
Guilty 

Nixon Lawyer 
Admits Election 

By George Lardner Jr. 

Washington Po*t Stuff Writer 

President Nixon’s per- 
■:1 6 onal lawyer, Herbert W. 

• | Kalmbach, pleaded guilty 

yesterday to secretly raising 
millions of dollars and ped- 
dling an ambassadorship in 
an illicit 1970 fund-raising 
1 operation organized by the | 
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White House. 

1 He admitted hi* complicity 

In federal court here and 
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from March 21, 1973 - A meetings 



Vhito House Transcript / House Judiciary Committee Transcript 



MR. NIXON: Your major 
guy tor keep control is Hunt? 

MR. DEAN: That is right. 

MR. NIXON: I think. Does 
he know a lot? 

MR. DEAN: He knows so 
much. He could sink Chuck 
Colson. 



MR. NIXON: Well, you, 
your major, your major guy 
to keep under control is 
Hunt. 

MR. DEAN: That’s right. 
MR. NIXON: I think. Be- 
cause he knows — 

MR. DEAN: He knows so 
much — 

MR. NIXON: About a lot of 
other things — 

MR. NIXON: He knows so 
much. Right. Uh, he could 
sink Chuck Colson. 



(lhi3 appeared in iffTimes, 6/21/74. A more extended excerpt from the White House 
version, p c 146, is included under the general category of Hush Money) 
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^ " Hunt has now made a direct 
threat against Ehrlichman. As a result of this, this is 
his blackmail. He says, “I will bring John Ehrlichman 
down to his kness and put him in jail. I have done 
enough seamy things for he and Krogh, they’ll never 
survive it” 

P — Was he talking about Ellsberg? 

D— EUsberg, and apparently some other things. I 
don’t know the full extent of it 

144 
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P — I don’t know about anything else. 

D — I don’t know either, and I hate to learn some of 
these things. ' 



& - •• 

P All I know about is the time of ITT he wa«f7 

SOi ° g U “ re lTT ™ |. 
D — I know he used Hunt 

^ Cnew a * 30ut d»at I didn’t know about it but I 1 

was a Hunt ^ S ° mething going on - But I didn’t know it 
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P — I think Hunt knows a hell of a lot more. 

D — I do too. Now what McCord does — 
kf You think he does. I am afraid you are right, 
but we don’t know that. 

P— I think we better assume it. I think Colson— 

D He is playing hard ball. He wouldn’t play hard 
ball unless he were pretty confident that he could cause 
an awful lot of grief. 

H— Right 

P — He is playing hard ball with regard to Ehrlich- 
man for example, and that sort of thing. He knows 
what he’s got . 
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P — Question, for example, is Hunt prepared to talk 
on other activities that he engaged in? 

H— Well, I think, I couldn’t derive that, 
p — You mean is he going to blow the White House 
on the — 

E — I couldn’t get that at all. 

p — The U.S. Attorney, I would assume, would not , 
be pressing on that. . - 
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E— Ordinarily not. McCord volunteered this Hank 
Orccnspun thing, gratuitously apparently, not— 
p — Can you tell me is that a serious tiling. 
they rcaily try to get into Plank Greenspun? 

E — I guess they actually got in. 

p — What in the name of (expletive deleted) though, 
292 



has Hank Greenspun got with anything to do with 
Mitchell or anybody else? 

E Nothing. Well, now, Mitchell. Here’s — nughes. 

And these two fellows, Colson and Shapiro, colson 
threw that out. 

p — Hughes on whom? 

2 — Well, you know the Hughes thing is cut into two 
factions — 

E — T don’t even know— but they’re fighting. 

P— ' Veah. 

E— Bennett, Senator Bennett’s son,' for wnom Hunt 
worked. 

P— Oh? 

E — Represents one of those factions, 
p — So he ordered the bugging? 

E — I don’t know. I know the (unintelligible) say it’s 

a bag job. . . .. 

H — They busted his safe to get something out ot it. 

Wasn’t that it? 

E No. They fiew out, broke his safe, got something 

out (unintelligible). Now as they sat there in my 
office — 

p — Other delicate things, too. You’ve got apart trom 
my poor brother, which unfortunately or fortunately 
was a long time ago but, more recently, you ve got 
Hubert Humphrey’s son works for him and, of course, 
they’re tied in with O’Brien I suppose. But maybe they 
were trying to got it for that reason. 



OH liKLHUN.'MIJM AilH .'KMHMMa 



from/ 1960 campaign speech t Good and competent mon. • • 



• ••ore not attracted to un administration in wliich n^l tlv.* credit is gathered to tho 
White lfouso and bltuao parceled out to scapegoats, or in which high officials are asked 
to dance like puppots on a presidential string, I believe in u system in which ths 
approjirintc Cabinet officor cots credit for what goes right and the President takes the 
blame for what goes wrong 0 ' • . 

' , ’ (Quoted in Wash, POST, e/15/71) 
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P — With regard to your, regard to your views, and 
so forth, John, now I was told the other day, last 
night, John, you and Bob or somebody — I guess you 
and I were talking about somebody going to see 
Mitchell. You suggested Rogers. Got any' other better 
names? 

E — Well, I’ve been up and down the list. 

P — Why did you suggest Rogers? 

E — Well, I suggested Rogers because — 

P — First let me tell you — the purpose of the mission 
and tell me what it is. 

E — The purpose of the mission is to go up and bring 
him to a focus on this: The jig is up. And the Presi- 
dent strongly feels that the only way that this thing can 
end up being even a little net plus for the Admin- 
istration and for the Presidency and preserve some 
thread is for you to go in and voluntarily make a 
statement. 

P — A statement (unintelligible) 

E — A statement that basically says — 

H — He’s got to go beyond that. 

E — “I am both morally and legally responsible.” 

P— Yeah. 
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H — If the situation’s going to get worse, then you 
maybe have to do something. If this is as bad as it’s 
going to get, then, if this is going to change in a dif- 
ferent direction, maybe you’re better off not doing any- 
thing. Of course, the alternatives are, it’s going to get 
worse. In other words, if you think you’re going to 
swing, there is an actual danger, then the Republican 
Mouse will meet and pass a resolution calling on the 
President, and probably a unanimous resolution. 

P — I think it’s very close to that right now. 1 think 
this would trigger it, without question. They would be 
so horrified about that — 

H— Could be. He says it’s not going to satisfy them. 
He says this pretty much establishes the Watergate 
thing and then you say to people like Gold water, °the 
people that want this done with arc going to— You’ve 
got to look at the other possible boxes to say, “Well, 
thank God, it’s all been cleared up now. Let’s forget all' 
this other — ” And some will say, “It’s now clear the 
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White House wasn’t involved, and thank God they 
weren’t. And it’s clear the President wasn’t involved 
and thank God he wasn’t. It’s a tragedy that that great 
man, John Mitchell, was." 

P — And that so many people at the Committee were. 
H — And then, everybody will dwell on that 
P — Except that you’ve got a fair chance that Dean 
will go. A fair chance that someone will break. • 

E — I would spotlight it as the umbilical cord at the 
White House and the Committee, and the question will 
be, “What is the other end of those umbilical cords?” 

? — Then, you don’t think — You don’t think there’s 
much — Dean, no, Dean’s high enough. 

H — ihe believable mess of it is being answered by 
this. “There is — somebody higher than Gordon Liddy 
had to have agreed to spend a quarter of a million 
dollars to bug the Democratic National Committee.” 

E — Now you’ve got that somebody. 

P — That’s Mitchell. 

H — Now that you’ve got somebody who was, you’ve 
got a believable case where you can now say, “Well, 
so there was some other stufi going on but this was 
where the problem was.” 

in 



? — Well, they’re touched by this because anybody 
who was in the campaign is touched by everything 
about it. And frankly, Mitchell’s an honest man. Ke 
just wasn’t tending the shop — he had problems with his 
wife — these jackass kids and other fools around did 
this thing and John should have stepped up to it — 
that’s what happene d in my opinion. / 
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P - . But let’s 

remember this was not done by the White House. 
This was done by the Committee to Re-Elect, and 
Mitchell was the Chairman, correct? 

D — That’s correct! 

P— And Kleindienst owes Mitchell everything. 
Mitchell wanted him for Attorney General. Wanted 
him for Deputy, and here he is. Now, (expletive 
deleted). Baker’s got to realize this, and that if he allows 
this thing to get out of hand he is going to potentially 
ruin John Mitchell. He won’t. Mitchell won’t allow 
— himself to be ruined. He will put on his big stone face. 
But I hope he does and he will. 
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])- I was suggesting a meeting 

. 

with Mitchell. , , . • 

P— Mitchell, Ehrlichman, yourself and Bob, that is 
aU. Now, Mitchell has to be there because he is se- 
riously involved and we are trying to keep him with 
us. We have to see how we handle it from here on. 
We are in the process of having to determine whic 
way to go, and John has thought it through as well as 
he can. ? r . . . . ‘ i 
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P well John how are you? It is good to see you 

&-you do have to 

admit you’re rich neoole who help col- 

weU. ff ~ 
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P — Magruder could be the loose (unintelligible) of 
the whole plan. 

E — He’s entirely vulnerable and nobody knows. 

P— Uh, huh. 

E — B ut Dean’s very strong feeling is that this is a 
time when you just have to let it flow. And that’s 
his ... . 

P — I tend to agree with him, you know. Do you? 

E — Yes, I do. I do. 

Basically, Mitchell must say — go in and hard- 
line it, John, etc. We cannot, we can’t claim privilege 
for Dean on this kind of a matter, can we? 

E — I don’t believe on acts prior to the investigation, 
no. 

2f*> 
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E — Well, let me tell you what Mitchell said. It was 
another gigging of the White House. He said, “You 
know in Bob’s office, Magruder said that Haldeman 
had cooked this whole thing up over here at the White 
House and — ” 

P — Had he said that? 

E — Well that is what he said, and that he had been 
/ * sort of — 

P — Now wait a minute. Your conversation with 
Mitchell is the one where — 

H — I’ve got my notes on it 

P — where Mitchell (unintelligible) is one where — 
Mitchell does — it’s good you have the notes, too, but — 

E — Mitchell’s theory — 

P— Whatever his theory is, let me say, one footnote 
—is that throwing off on the White House won’t help 
him one damn bit. 
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OflAHUtfJ COLJOiJ 



(juxtapose with "Coicon would do anytld»<j", D-91 ) 



frora the Vuahington Post, December 17, 1975 



Golson, 'JVfr.^Toiigh Guy,’ Finds Christ 




William Greider 



WMhinrton Port Staff Writer 

In wme ways, the story is as startling 
m any of the other startling revelations 
which have come out of Watergate. 

Charles W. Colson, who was “Mr. Tough 
Gay" in the Nixon White House, has 
found Christ. 

“I have found in my own life the rela- 
tionship with Christ,” Colson explained. 

. '• v . “I think I realise now," he said, “that 
your abilities as an Individual are much 
•'?, more limited than I believed them to be 
; before and, If you have a relationship 
with God, that enables you to call upon 
'bin for the strength that you otherwise 
try to stfmmon out of one miserable 
body . , .** 

!- From an intense religious experience, 
he now feels “a great Inner aerenlty, a 
great relief In a sense, really a new life 
that, In a way, changes your whole attl- 
tpde about why you’re here and what 
you’re doing while you’re here. And It’s 
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remember his famous campaign promise 
to hi* White House staff: “I would walk 
over* my grandmother if necessary.” 

This Is the same guy, they recall, who 
was dreaming up nasty political tactics 
for hla President, the same who was 
scared a few month* ago by the possi- 
bility of indictment by the Watergate 
grand Jury, who is still undeT that cloud. 

Cynics ask: Who is he trying to kid? 
Chuck Colson, evenly and without any 
malice in his voice, promises to pray for 
them. 

“Someone asked me last week,” he said; 
“whether people wouldn't say I was hid- 
ing behind God to escape frora the Water- 
gate. My answer to them was, 1/ someone 
wants to say that, I'll pray for them. 
That's all I can say.” 

One Christian who does not doubt the 
sincerity of Colson's new religious com- 
mitment is Sen. Harold Hughes, the lib- 
eral Democrat from Iowa, who Intends 
tolesve . public . office Jiert VJMffp fr\r #»*11. 
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' . Chuck is going 
to be of aid when he is out there not connected with 
the White House, coming through with bits of tidbits. 
Chuck will still have his channels to flip things out. 

P — Sure! Sure! In my view— of course it is hard to 
believe since he loves the action and the rest — but 
apart from the financial — for the country’s aid, etc. — 
I don’t care what you think: Colson can be more valu- 
able out than in, because, basically in, he has reached 
the point that he was too visible. 

D — A lightning rod. 

P— And outside he can start this and say that I am 
a private citizen and I can say what I (expletive 
omitted) please. 

D — Right. I think Chuck can be of great aid in 
this thing, and I think he will do it. 
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P- Incidentally, I do not feel 
that Colson should sit in this meeting. Do you agree? 

D — No. I would agree. 

P — OK. How then — who does sit on Colson? Be- 
cause somebody has to, don’t they? 

D — Chuck — 

P — Talks too much. ' • 

B-tU 



H— That’s the problem. Chuck loves (unintelligi- 
ble). Chuck loves what he does and he loves to talk 
about it. 

P — He also is a name dropper. Chuck may have 
gone around and talked to Hunt and said, well I was 
talking to the President, and the President feels we 
ought to get information about this, or that or the 
other thing, etc. 

/£ 2 . 
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P — Colson denies this doesn’t he? 

K — Yes. He also did the unusual thing of hiring him- 
self a lie detector test. 

P — Oh (expletive removed) 

K — Isn’t that a terrifying thing Pve ever heard? 

P — Of course, Pm a great supporter of Colon’s 
He’s been a brick as have all these people. But (exple- ^ 
tive removed) that was a stupid thing. 

454 
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H — We should not give Colson reason to get 
squeamish. 

P— No. 

. ! E — I’m cultivating him. 

P — No, sir. 

E — I’m keeping him on the team. He feels that 
there is a coincidence of interest between you and me 



and him. 

P — Right. Fine. _ 
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-Let me say this. I know your (unintel- 
ligible) It’s a hell of a lot different that John Dean. I 
know that as far as you’re concerned, you’ll go out 
and throw yourselves on a damned sword. I’m aware of 
that. I’m trying to think the thing through with that in 
mind because, damn it, you’re the two most valuable 
members on the staff. I know that. The problem is, 
you’re the two most loyal and the two most honest. We 
don’t have to go into that. You know how I feel about 
that. It’s not bull — it’s the truth. r ' 
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// Yc p '-’, t , jj Ut m y interest j s served 
, and I will also argue that the better off I come out of 
this, the better off you come out of it — vis-a-vis me. 
In other words, anything I do to my interest is to your 

interest. . - , 
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P — You better damned well remember being — The 
main thing is this, John, and when you meet with the 
lawyers — and you Bob, and I hope Strachan has been 
told — believe me — don’t try to hedge anything before 
the damned Grand Jury. I’m pot talking about morality, 
but I’m talking about the vulnerabilities. 

E — Sure, good advice. 

P— Huh? 

E — Good advice. 

P— You guys — damnit — I know y ou ha ven't done a 
'damned thing. ! ^ ~ ~ _ i 
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P — I know I don’t have any (unintelligible). Don’t 
you agree with me that that was — you know I am con- 
cerned about my people. I know that Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman are not guilty of a damn thing. You know 
what I mean. It’s only tangential on that, Bill — tan- 
gential. Sure they knew we were raising money for 
these damn defendants, but they were (unintelligible) 
in the campaign. I mean, I mean (unintelligible) Dean 
at the meeting, wasn’t he? 

R — Yeah. 

P — Ehrlichman was handling the whole domestic 
thing and Haldeman was working with me at the time. 
They didn’t work in the campaign. It was all over with 
Mitchell. Mitchell was — in this whole thing — and 
frankly, Dean was handling it for the White House, 
(unintelligible). Our people were aware that he was. 

_We_were aware about that » 
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. S — But they are wonderful fellows. 

P — They are. They’re great, fine Americans. And 
they tell the truth, too. 

W— Yes— 

P — I can tell you one thing about your clients. 
!_ The y’ll te ll you the truth. They do n’t lie. 
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Tlio ^uoationablo virtuos of Mosers. IL'ildomn, Ehrlichman and Colson — and thoir l’rcaidout 

from Nixon press conference of I larch 6, 1 974 ’• • • ' 

I should also point out that in the case of lir. Ehrlichraan , Mr. Hald'.man, Mr. 

Colson — all of whom linvo boon indicted — it's significant to note that none of them 
have used the shield of the Fifth Amendment, a3 they could have, and pled self- 
incrimination.... ’ ‘ 

from tho Washington POST, September 20, 1973s . 







To Watcrgatq Quiz 

c //-yC f 7 3b y Lawrence Meyer . ■' 



Former special presidential 
counsel Charles W. Colaon In- 
voked the Fifth Amendment 
In refusing to answer ques- 
tions yesterday at an emo- 
tional closed session of the 
Senate select Watergate com- 
mittee. 



W.«bln,ton Pott St. IX WM Mr ' 



vesti gating the September, 
1971, break-in at the offlcea <rf 
Daniel Eltsberg’a psychiatric 
and other matters, has report- j 
edly informed Colson that ho ; 
it a target of Its Investigation. 
Shapiro reportedly told _theV 
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continued from March 6 • news conference : 
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Each of them lias testified freely before the committee; each of them has testified 
before the grand jury; each, apparently, believes in his innocence. 
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From the Grand Ju jjy indictment handed down on March 2 f 1974 s 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR TJIE DISTRICT OF , COLOMBIA 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ; ^ ) • 

) Criminal No. 

' ' • Vv..i ) ’ - 

. ) Violation of IB U.S.C. 
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JOHN N. MITCHELL, HARRY R. ) 6S 371, 1001, 1503, 1621, 

' HALDEMAN, JOHN D. EHRLICHMAN, :. ) and 1623 (conspiracy, 

CHARLES W-P COLSON, ROBERT C. ) false statements, to a >. • ] ( 

I- MARDlXtf T XfcNNETH- ,W . PARKINSON,' ) government agency, ob- 

and GORDON STRACHAN, ’ ) struotion of justice, . 

.» t '• ) . perjury and false 

V Defendants. ! ' ) declarations.) 
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INDICTMENT 
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The Grand Jury charges i 
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JC'-ilitY R/J’KHSON 



Prom Nixon TV and Radio address of April 29, 1974: , 

V/o agreed that Assitant Attorney General Homy Peterson, the head of the Cnninal 
Division, and n Democrat ;md career prosecutor, should be placed in complete charge of 
the investigation, • • • 

*****•## 

/ Prom the time Kr. Peterson took charge, the caso was solidly witliin the oriminal 

justice system, pursued personally by the Nation's top professional prosecutor with the 

active, personal assistance of the President of the United States* 

i ; ■ • . ■ 

# . ‘ . * 1 

Transcript of April 16, 1273 -P • •* 



P — I’ve got Poterson on a short leash. ' 
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Note from Holdeman to Nixon, dated April 15* 1973* 
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Message to the P 
8:15 

Bun April 15th 

To Hlgby from H— to P 
also Inform E 
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(1) I hope you understand that my actions are motivated by total lonilfy to 
yon A the Presidency. If that is not clear now, 1 believe it ivili Uer«»ru'' , U*ur. 

i2) E has requested l«> meet with uie toiilfe. but I Miew if U hiappronriiite 
for me to meet, with him nt this time, 

(3) 1 am ready A willing to meet with you nt any time to discuss the mntter. r . 

(4) You should tnke your couuM from Henry Petersen who I unsure von . 

doesn't want the Presidency hurt. fe- 
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(from Senate Watergate Hearings, Book 3, P* 1313) 
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GETTING OUlt EHEKIEo 



<P 



from Nixon TV and iludio address of August 15, 1975; . • < 

« • t 

No political campaign ever justifies obstructing justice or liarrussing individuals, 
or cowrjroruiuing thoso ere at agencies of Government that should and must be above politics# 
To the extent that those thing's were done in the 1972 campaign, thoy were serious 
abuses and I deplore thorn# • . 

Practices of that kind do not represent what I believe Mdiil Governmont should be, 
or what I believe politics should be. In a free society, the institutions of Government 
belong to the people. They must never be used against the people. 
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Prom tho Sept, 15, 1572 tune (omitted from the White Houso version but transcribed bv , 

the House Judiciary Committee and printed in the’ Washington Pont on May 17* 1974) 
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• . - I wouldn't want (• 

o bo in Edward Bennrtt Williams*, Wil- 
liams’ position after this election. 
l>an: \o. No. 

President: None of these bastards— 
Ocjin: He. uh. he’s done some rather 
unethical things that have come to ' 
light already, which he, again, Richey 
has brougt to our attention. 

PVdsident: Yeah? 

Dean: He went down — 

Hnldeman: Keep a log on all that — 
Dean: Oh, we are, indeed, we are. 
President: Yeah. 

Haldcman: Because afterwards that 

is a guy. 

President: We’re going to — 

Haldcman: That ia a guy we’ve got 
to ruin. 

Dean: He had, he had an tx parte — 
President: You want to remember, 
too, he’s an attorney for The Washing- 
, ton Tost. 

Dean: Pm well aware of that. 

President: I think we arc going- to 
fix ,the son-of a-bitch. Believe me. We 
•re going to. We’ve got to, because 
he’s .a bad man. 

_J Doa n: Abs olutely. 
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oiuieiy. • • ' ' . , . damn active here. W f . , I- ■ 

rr. , s Dean: (Laughter) (Silence) 

■ , , / I President: Well, the came has to be f 
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/ President: I expect that, that’i all 
J right. We’ve (unintelligible) 

1 Haldeman: The Post (unintelligible) 

President: It’a going to have Its 1 
problems — 

Haldeman: (Unintelligible) 

Dean: (Unintelligible) The networka 
are good with Maury coming back 9 
days In a row and (unintelligible) 

President: That’i right. The main, 
main thing Is The Post Is going to 
have damnable, damnable problems 
out of this one. They have a television 
station 

Dean: That’s right, they do. 

(President: and they’re going to have 
to | Bet It renewed. 

Haldeman: They’ve got a radio 
station, too. 

President: Does that come up too? Tha 
point is, when does It come up? 

Dean: I don’t know. But the prac- 
tice of non-licensee* filing on top of 
licensees has certainly gotten more 

President: That's right. 

Dean: more active in the, this ares. 

President: And it's going to be God 
damn active here. 

Dean: (Laughter) (Silence) 
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p — one of the things I’ve tried to 



do, I have begun to keep notes on a lot of people who 
are emerging as less than our friends because this will 
be over some day and we shouldn’t forget the way 
some of them have treated us. 

P — I want the most comprehensive notes on all those 
who tried to do us in. They didn’t have to do it. If we 
had had a very close election and they were playing 
the other side I would understand this. No — they were 
doing this quite deliberately and they are asking for it 
and they are going to get it. We have not used the power 
in this first four years as you know. We have never 
used it. We have not used the Bureau and we have not 
used the Justice Department but things are going to 
change now. And they are either going to do it right 
or go. 

D — What an exciting prospect. 

P — Thanks. It has to be done. We have been (ad- 
jective deleted) fools for us to come into this election 
campaign and not do anything with regard to the Demo- 
cratic Senators who are running, et cetera. And who 
the hell are they after? They are after us. It is absolute- 
ly ridiculous. It is not going to be that way any more. 
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D — There is an outside chance that this man, this 
Judge, has gone so far in his zeal to be a special 
prosecutor — 

P — Well some of those statements from the Bench — 

D — Incredible statements! 

P — To me, incredible! 

D — Commenting on witnesses testimony before the 
Jury, was just incredible. Incredible! So there may be 
a mistrial. Or ma ybe reve rsible error. 



P — What I was thinking, you see, as an alterna- 
tive — the Judge has now come out as a white knight 
here. The Judge is — and incidentally, we can say in 
a sense that the Judge has given a sentence of 55 
years to somebody who had no former offense and so 
forth and so on — but the reason Sirica doing this is 
much deeper, is because he thinks there is a cover. 

H— Sure. 

P — I don’t thinly you can hold that against the Judge. 
Y ou Know, I mean — I do in a way, but you know — 

E — He is the proprietor of the Court Room and he 
tries to conduct trial, to get publicity. That’s what it is. 
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X LIKE HAllUllW JIJUC.W 



- • , ^ • 

• i FROM "MEMQRAJJDUK OF SUBSTANCE OF DEaN*S CiiLLS AND MEETINGS WITH TIE PRESIDENT", prepared 
by Fred Thompson based on detailed information provided to him by J . Fred Buzhardt: 



March 13, 1973 .,,,Decn said Sirica was a hanging judge, the President said he liked 

hanging judges, ' • . • < 

- (Senate Watergate Committee Hearings, Book 4, P« 1797) 



* *.*•*’-; * « \ * ’ 

From the March 13, 1973 White House trancript, p, 143 of GPO vorsioni 

. ' ■ * .. . i • 

. D— -Sirica is a strange man. Ho is known us a hanging judge 0 
P— (unintelligible) 

' v, L" D— That's right, He's tou$*» He is tough, *• , ‘ 
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From Ilixon TV and Radio address of August 15, 1 973 : , 

l 

If you want thp mandate you gave tliis AdLiinistration to be carried out — then I ask 
for your help to ensure that those v/ho would exploit Watergate in order to keep us from 
doing what wc worn elected to do will not succeeds, ' ' 
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from Nixon areas conference of August 22 , 1973: 



Frankly, if I' had always followed what the 
press predicted or the polls predicted, I would have never 
been elected President. But what I am saying is this, 
people who did not accept the mandate of '72, who do not 
want the strong America that I want to build, who do not want the 
foreign policy leadership that I want to give, who do not vant 
to cut down tne size of this government bureaucracy that 
burdens us so greatly and to give more of our government 
back to the people, people who do not want these things, 
naturally, would exploit any issue, if it weren't Watergate, 
anything else, in order to keep the President from doing 
his job. 
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And so I say I impute no improper motives to them. 
I think they "Quid prefer that I fail. the other hand. 



* W* * JL. 

I am not going to fail. I am here to do a job and I 
going to do the best I can / rr ~ T "’ r ' * T~ 
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from Nixon TV and. Radio address of April 29, 1974s 



a, 



And then I was quite frankly concerned about the 
political implications. This, represented potentially a 
devastating blow to the Administration and to its programs, 
one which I knew would be exploited for all it was worth 
by hostile elements in the Congress as well as in the media, 
wanted to do what was right, but I wanted to do it in a way 
that would cause the least unnecesary damage in a highly 
charged political atmosphere to the Administration. 
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P — Shows you what a master Dick Tuck is. Scgretti’s 
hasn’t been a bit similar. 

D — They are quite humorous as a matter of fact. 

P — As a matter of fact, it is just a bunch of (char- 
acterization deleted). We don’t object to such damn 
things anyway. On, and on and on. No, I tell you this 
it is the last gasp of our hardest opponents. They’ve 
just got to have something to squeal about it. 

D — It is the only thing they have to squeal — 

P — (Unintelligible) They are going to lie around 
and squeal. They are having a hard time now. They 
got the hell kicked out of them in the election. There 
is not a Watergate around in this town, not so much 
our opponents, even the media, but the basic thing is 
the establishment. -The establishment is dying, and so 
they’ve got to show that the despite the successes we 
have had in foreign policy and in the election, they’ve 
got to show that it is. just wrong just because of this. 
They are trying to use this as the whole thing. 

C> -/ 2 <* , 
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^ ’ Let’s face it. 

They’ll have special prosecutors who will want to make 
a name for themselves. Everybody warns to ma-e a 
name for themselves in this (unintelligiOie). iheyli 
drag it on and on and on. 
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From the Sept, 15, 1972 taj.»3 (omitted, fron the Whitfe House version, but tre.nscrj.bcd by 
the House Judiciary Committee and. printed in the Washington Post, Hay 17, 1974) 

P — but their namos havo already been mentioned, * , 

D — Home of it [uni tel, J 

H— [Unintul,_ ’ ,• 

P — [Unintelo] already convicted in the pro 33 , 

D — Absolutely, 

K— Yep. 

P — Goddamn it, if they liad been communists you‘d havo the Washington Post and the 
Hew York Times raising hejl about their civil rights, 

D— -That's right, 

P — Or Hanson 0 
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I ' So Hoover told Coyne, who told Rockefeller, 
that newsmen were being bugged. 

D — That tickles you. That is right, 
p — Why do you suppose they did that? 

p) j haven’t the foggiest idea. It is a Sullivan Story 

as to where the leak might have come from about the 
current Time Magazine story, which we are stonewall- 
ing totally here. 

P — Oh, absolutely. - 
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°". e ? cl1 of a Iot of People don’t give one 
« Ut 1SSUC of * c suppression of the press 

SJaSriAv " c “?■' ,ryine ,o * *• »?s 

T q “t“, a °°“‘ u - 11 K amusing to me when they say— 

strafned wS, aDd . 1 thousht werc re ‘ 

f ’ * at (expletive omitted) do they want them 

8 to 1 aff°- th [° U8h 'n! le 1968 s y ndromc when they were 
8 to 1 against us. They are only three to one this time. 

It is really sickening though to sec these guys. These 
guys have always figured we have the press on our side 
You know we receive a modest amount of support- 
no more. Colson sure making them move it around 
saying we don t like this or that and (inaudible) 
„.VT- WeU . you know Colson’s threat of a law suit 
which was printed in Evans and Novak had a very 
sobenng effect on several of the national magazine? 
vv 7 ar ? checkil3 g before printing a lot of this 

to 1 i nk **£ print ’ Thcy check dle P ress office 
trying to get a confirmation or denial, or call the in- 
dividuals involved. And they have said they are doing it 
because they arc afraid of a libel suit on them. So it 
£ 3 SObe '? n ! «“**■ We will keep them honest 

an?get awa?'Si? em ^ print “^8 
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Z — I talked to Dean and to Moore this morning in 
terms of whether or not we say anything (unintel- 
ligible) the Grand Jury 

P — Right. 

' Z — And Dean’s feeling is that we should not today. 

P — That is my feeling. 

Z — And Moore’s feeling is that we should not to- 
day, and I concur in that. 

P — Yeah. My view is today, unless you’ve got some- 
thing more to say, I would simply say I have nothing 
to add to what (unintelligible) I think that would 
be better, just get out there and act like your usual 
i cocky, confident self. 
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H — If Magruder goes public on this, then you 
know — 

P — Incidentally, if Magruder does that, let’s see 
what it does to Magruder. 

E — It depends on how he does it. If he does it un- 
der immunity, it doesn’t do anything to him. 

P — All right — except ruin him. 

H — Well, yeah. It ruins him in a way he becomes 
a folk hero to the guys — 

P — He becomes an immediate hero with the media. 
You know, in terms of — I know how these things 
work. x 

E — Mike Wallace will get him and he will go on 
.“Sixty Minutes,” and he will come across as the All 
•American Boy who was doing, who was just doing 
— who was serving his President, his Attorney Gen- 
eral and they misled him. 

P— Yeah. 

E — And he can do it. 
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from Nixon News Conference of October 26, 1973 s 

. 1 # # • , 

X have never heard or seen such outrageous, vi/icious, distorted reporting in 27 
years of public life. . 

= I’m not blaming anybody for that.. ..But when people are'pounded night after night 
with tiiat kind of frantic, hysterical reporting, it naturally shakes their confidence. , . 
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QUESTIONS Hr. President, you have lambasted the television notworks pretty well. 

Could I oak you, nt the risk of reopening an obvious wound, you soy (lifter you have put 
on a lot of heat that you don't blame anyone. I find that a little puzzling. What is 
it about the television coverage pf you in these pa3t weeks and montho that has so . 
aroused your anger? . , ’ ‘ • v -V 

< . HU33IDLUT: Don't get the impression that you arouse my anger. . •> ■’ 

QUESTION: I have that impression. •, ✓ ; 

.. PRESIDENT: You see, one can only be angry with those he respects, c 
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Let me say, too, I didn't Want to leave an impression with my good friend from 
CBS over there that I don't respect the reporters. MEQiKH What I was simply saying wa3 
this: that when a commentator' takes a bit of. news and then, with knowledge of. what the 

fact 3 are, distorts it viciously, I have no respect for that individual. 
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P — Another thing. I would like the libel suits. I 
think both of you, and Bob particularly, you ought to 
get yourself a libel lawyer, Bob, and check the or have 
Wilson check and use the most vicious libel lawyer 
there is. I'd sue every (expletive deleted) (unintcl- 
ligrble). There have been stories over this period of 
time. That will make — that also helps with public 
opinion. Sue right down the line. It doesn’t make any 
difference now about the taking depositions and the 
rest, does it? The important tiling is the story’s big and 
1 think you ought to go out and sue people for libcL 



P — John, this libel thing. You may as well get at 
the libel thing and have yourself a little fun. 
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^~N°. the felony in this instance would be a do- 
tentiai use of one of the civil rights statutes, where 
anybody who interferes with the campaign of a can- 
didate for national office. 

, 1 P— Why isn’t it under civil rights statutes for these 

clowns demonstrating against us? 

P~~R kaveargued for that very purpose. 

D — Yes, I have. 

P We were closer — nuts interfering with the cam- 
paign. 

D — That is exactly right. 

, P 1 bccn sick about that because it is so bad 
the way it has been put out on the PR side. It has ended 
upj>n the PR side very confused. 
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^ ** These guys 
you know — the informers. Look what it did to Cham- 
bers. Chambers informed because he didn’t give (ex- 
pletive deleted). But then one of the most brilliant 
writers according to Jim Shepley we have ever seen in 
this country — and I am not referring to the Communist 
issue — greatest writer of his time, — about 30 years ago, 
probably TIME’S best writer of the century — they 
finished him. Either way, the informer is not one in our 
society. Either way, that is the one thing people can't 
survive. They say no civilized (characterization deleted) 
informs. 

S-S3 
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P — Yes, I guess the Kennedy crowd is just laying in 
the bushes waiting to make their move. I had forgotten, 
by the way, we talk about Johnson using the FBI. Did 
your friends tell you what Bobby did? 

D — I haven’t heard but I wouldn’t be — 

P — Johnson believed that Bobby bugged him. 

D — That wouldn’t surprise me. 

P — Bobby was a ruthless (characterization omitted.) 

6 - i'i 
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D — ^Saying here is another and it happens to be 
Democrats. You know, I know I just — 

P — If he would get Kennedy into it/ too, I would be 
a little bit more pleased. 
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1 Ervin always talks about his 
being a great Constitutional lawyen (expletive deleted) 
He's got Baker totally toppled over to him. Ervin 
works harder than most of our Southern gendemen. 
They are great politicians. They are just more clever 
than the minority. Just more cleverl 
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P — I noticed where several of our Congressmen and 
Republican Senators called upon us to reinstate Rule. 
Congress is, of course, on its (inaudible). And yet 
they are so enormously frustrated that they are ex- 
hausted. Isn’t that the point? 

D — I think there is a lot of that. 

P— It is too bad. We can take very little comfort 
from it because we have to work with them. But they 
become irrelevant because they are so damned irre- 
sponsible, as much as we would like to say otherwise. 

s- b'0 



what thev°hn!i ^ ave sta ffs, true, as opposed to 
deal effectively— arS ^ BUt * hey 8X6 stm “adequate to 

P-(Expletive deleted) Don’t try to help them outl 
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DEAN 



From the Sept. 15 » 1972 tape (ouiitted from the White House version but transcribed 

by the House Judiciary Committee and printed in the Washington Post, May 17 f 1974) 

‘ . ‘ s * . ' • I 

H — John is one of the quiet guys that gets a lot done. That was a good move, too, 
bring Dean in. But its — * - V« 

P— Yeah. 4* 

H — It—. He'll never, he'll never gain any ground for us. He^s just not that' • 
kind of a guy. But, he's the kind that enables other people to gaip ground wliile “ . 
he's making sure that you don't fall through the holes. 
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Nixon Tolcuiuiou Statement, April 29, 1974 



John Dean charged' in sworn Senate testimony that 
Lly aware of the cov 
first meeting on September 15 



u unn yeeui .• -r-; , 

I was "fully aware of the cover-up" a t the time of our 

- . 1972,/ rr. . 






Dean testimony before Senate Watergate Committee, Book 4, p. 1475: ? * 

Baker? No, let*s talk about the pleasure® He' [Nixon] expressed pleasure the 
indictments had stopped at Mr. Liddy. , ' ' 

Can you .ootell me the language that he used? * * 

DEAN: Senator, le^ me make it very clear the pleasure that it had stopped there 

is an, inference of mine based on.. .the impression 1 had as a result of the, of his 
complimenting me. / . * ' * : 

P* 1482: 

I : . 

BAKER: But in an effort to summarize it..., in 'effect, you drew inferences from 

the totality of thxs conversation and the circumstances and relationships as you know it, 
you drew inferences that led you to believe that on September 15 the President knew 
something about at least the efforts to counter the Watergate and possibly, in fact, -• 
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DE/UI - CRIMINAL IIMIIjVKHMIT (to juxtapose, with Loan oxccrpta from pp. 1 55 — 54 # 2 H) 



From Nixon TV and Radio address of April 29 $ ^ 974 * 



/ ' * 





• His revelations to me on March 21st were a sharp 
surprise, even though, the report he gave to me was far from 
complete, especially since he did not reveal at that time . : 
the extent of his own criminal involvement... , ~ j 
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P - There is no question 
what they are after. What the Committee is after is 
somebody at the White House. They would like to get 
Haldeman or Colson, Ehrlichman. 

D — Or possibly Dean. — You know, I am a small 
fish. 

p — Anybody at the White House they would — but 
in your case I think they realize you are the lawyer 
and they know you didn’t have a (adjective deleted) 
thing to do with the campaign. 

D — That’s right. 

P — That’s what I think. Well, we’ll see you. 

D — Alright, sir — Good-bye. 

£ -? 2 _ 



D — Liddy — I did have dealings with him afterwards 
and we never talked about it. Now that would be hardL 
to believe for some people, but we never did. That is 
the fact of the matter. 

P — Well, you were talking with him about other 
things. 

D — We had so many other things. 

P He had some legal problems too. But you were his 
advisor, and 1 understand you had conversations about 
the campaign laws, etc. Haldeman told me that you 
were handling all of that for us . r 
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H — Dean says — he says — I did see Liddy roughly 
five or six times during that period of January 5 to 
June, and it was always on campaign legal matters. 
You know. 

P — Well, I know. Dean — remember you always told 
me Dean made all these studies of it and — 

c - 1 sr 
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D — Yeah. To come forward. . But some people are 
going to have to go to jaiL That is the long and short 
of it, also. 

P — Who? Let’s talk about— 

D — Alright. I think I could. For one. , 

P — You go to jail? 

D — That's right. 

P — Oh, hell no! I can’t see how you can. 

D — Well, because — 

P — I can’t see how. Let me say I can’t see how a 
legal case could be made against you, John. 

D— It would be tough but, you know, Kean see 
people pointing fingers. You know, to get it out of their 
own, put me in an impossible position. Just really give 
me a (unintelligible) t 
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P— Oh, no! Let me say I got the impression here — 
But just looking at it from a cold legal standpoint: you 
are a lawyer, you were a counsel — doing what you did as 
counsel. You were not— What would you go to jail for? 

D The obstruction of justice. 

p The obstruction of justice? 

D — That is the only one that bothers me. 

p Well I don’t know. I think that one. I feel it 

could be cut off at the pass, maybe, the obstruction of 
justice.^ , . 



EC-One issue that may come up as the hearings go 
along is the fact that the focus on this book is that 
Dean knew — as you all know I was all over this thing 
like a wet blanket. I was everywhere — everywhere they 
look they are going to find Dean. 

P — Sure. 

H — Well, I don’t think that is bad. 

E — I don’t either. You were supposed to be. 

p — You were our investigator. You were directed by 
the President to get me all the facts. Second, as White 
House Counsel you were on it to assist people in the 
Executive Branch who were being questioned. Say you 
were there for the purpose of getting information. That 
was your job. 

D — That’s right. 

p — But the main point certainly is that Dean had 
absolutely no operational activity. The wonderful thing 
about your position is that as far as they are concerned 
— your position has never never been as operative. 
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p At the President's direction you have never done 

anything operational, you have always acted as Coun- 
sel We’ve got to keep our eye on the Dean thing just 
give them some of it— not all of it I don’t suppose they 
say John — no — we won’t take it. (inaudible) 
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H~ but, ah, when it comes to this cover up business — 

P — Expanding on, ah? 

H — Yes, he has a feeling — the three fifty. I am not 
uncomfortable with that, but Dean, Dean is. 

P — What do you do about Dean?/ - *’ 
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H — Does Magruder guess that Mr. Dean’s going to 

j be indicted? . _ . . • 

E — Magruder does not link Dean with the break-in 

and the bugging. 

P — No, but he says he was there — 

E — He’s in the inception. 

P— Yeah. 

E — But they have that on him. 

H — But he’s in a wholly (unintelligible) all he 
had to do— reject this plan — 

E — Sir? And he is not a participant in the Liddy, 

Magruder quarter-million — take it to Florida — plan. 

He is no link at all to the plan that was carried out. ; ^ 

P— All right then— so they get him for what? They 
get him for the aftermath, the aftermath, and the ob- 
struction. He has half a chance. Not much. They’ll say 
that he believed that he has a constructive immunity 
on that - i 

E — But he doesn’t ha ve it an y more. , ' 
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Pr One point, you are going 

to talk to Dean? 

E — I am. 

P — What are you going to say to him? 

427 



E — I am going to try to get him around a bit. It is 
going to be delicate. 

p — Get him around in what way? 

E Well to get off this passing the buck business. 

P — John, that’s — / - 

E — It is a little touchy and I don t know how tar 

I can go. i 

P — John, that is not going to help you. Look he has 
to look down the road to one point that there is only 
one man who could restore him to the ability to practice 
law in case things go wrong. He’s got to have that in the 
back of his mind. ’ . 

E — Uh, huh. , , 

p — He’s got to know that will happen. You dont 
tell him, but you know and I know that with him and 
Mitchell there isn’t going to be any damn question, be- 
cause they got a bad rap. : 

, VIZ 




P— Right. Well’ with Dean I think you can talk to 
him in confidence about a thing like that, don t you? 

He isn’t going to — . , , . 

E — I am not sure — I just don’t know how much to 
lean on that reed at the moment. 

P — I see. 

E — But I will sound it out. 

p Well you start with the proposition, Dean, the 

President thinks you have carried a tremendous load, 
and his affection and loyalty to you is just undiminished. 

E — Alright. 

p — And now, let’s see where the hell we go. 

E — Uh, huh. . 

p We can’t get the President involved in this. His 

people, that is one thing. We don’t want to cover up, 
but there are ways. And then he’s got to say, for 
example? You start with him certainly on the business 
of obstruction of justice. 

E — That’s right. 

p — Look, John — we need a plan here. And so that 
LaRue, Mardian and the others — I mean, 

E — Well, I am not sure I can go that far with him. 

P — No. He can make the plan up. 

E — I will sound it out 

P— Right. Get a good night’s sleep. 

! E — Thank you. Sir. 
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K — Last summer the conduct of everybody over here 
Mr. President — really created great suspicions in the 
minds of Silbert and Petersen, you know. 

P — Right. 

K — Instead of being open and frank with you, trying 
to create an impression of trying to help out, getting 
things going 

P — This was basically the Dean problem. He was 
running it. I 
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P — If Dean does not testify about deep sixing docu- 
ments and getting Hunt out of the country they have 
nobody else that can say that. 

K — What they want initially. 

P — Y eah — will they work out. : 
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HP — That’s right — they concluded the meeting with 
Dean. His counsel says he will not permit him to plead; 
that a — 

P — Permit him to plead? What do you mean by that? 

HP — To plead guilty. In other words, he will go to 
trial. 

P — He is going to plead not guilty, huh? 

HP — That’s right, unless we come to some agreement 
with him. His counsel’s position is that it would be a 
travesty to try Dean and not try Ehrlichman and Halde- 
man. 

P— Uh, huh. 

HP — That is the basic information to the extent that 
it developed in these preliminary negotiations isn’t 
much more than I gave you. 

P — Well, let me ask you this. Based on this, though, 
you mean that inhibits you from using the information 
then, or do you use it, or how do you do it, or do you 
use it for leads, but you can’t use it unless he pleads? 
right? 

HP — We cannot use it for any purpose unless he 
pleads. 

P — For no purpose? 

HP — That’s right. That’s incorrect, unless we strike 
some agreement with him. 

P — Hmp. 
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H "* And I acted at all times at the instigation of 
and through John Dean. In other words I didn’t do any 
of this. John Dean came to me and said we need this 
and I knew I wanted to get rid of the money and said 
this is the way to do it, etc. And I must say that John 
Dean, the President’s Counsel, through whom I was 
working and who was my only contact in this matter, 
at no time advised me that I was involved in doing 
anything that was illegal or improper and I would 
assume and have to act on the assumption that Dean 
got away with it. 

P — Now, look. I don't want to get into the position 
of — 

H — Hanging someone else? Well, but he is going to 
have hung himself at that point in time. 

P — But the whole point is whether he then gets off 
and gets on other things. See what I mean? I don’t 
want him — he is in possession of knowledge about 
things that happened before this. I told him that was 
all National S ecurity. ' ’ . 
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R — I would think that the one fellow that had to 
know about this and should just take a leave of absence 
is Dean. 

P — (unintelligible) what about this — who the hell 
wants to (unintelligible)? It looks like this might (un- 
intelligible) of course, set him off. 

R — We don’t. , 

P — Worse than he is. * 

R — Well I think your point is true enough. He ap- 
pears beyond the thing, although he — 
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P — But you see if I say, “Dean, you leave today,” 
he’d go out and say, “Well the President’s covering up 
for Ehrlichman and Haldeman” alright. There you are. 
Because he knows what I know. That’s what he would 
say. I tried to put — I mean — I’m trying to look and 
see — John — what to hell we are really up against. First 
it was Liddy (unintelligible) scapegoat, now John Dean 
is. 

H- — Well, the answer to that is that if he said it 
publicly, the President is not covering up for anybody, 
and will not tolerate — 

P — The way he’s put it to me, Bob, very cute, as I 
have said, “Son of a gun (unintelligible) in view of 
what you have told me, if Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
are willing to resign, and so forth, I too, will resign.” 
In other words, he basically put the shoe on the other 
— which of course is what led me to the conclusion 
that that’s exactly what his attorney told him to do. “ 
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P — He was the one. 

R — Pretty hard. Pretty hard to say, “The lawyers — ” 
P — Well he was — he was not. Not in this matter, I 
can assure you. He han dled the whole thing. 
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p~ I am thinking whether to see Dean again unless us 
useful — I don’t think you can control him, he’s fanatic. 
If you feel it would be useful, let me know. 

E-^—I will tell you what is lurking in the back of my 
mind is that, based on the chain of circumstances, 
Dean may be provoked to make a public statement 

which is slanderous and hostile. 
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P — I am going to expect you — after all, you are 
still the Counsel around here — 

D — Laughter. 

P — No, I am serious. You’ve got to advise me the 
same with Haldeman and Ehrlichman as long as you 
are around here, we’ve go t to— 
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E— Dick Howard just got a subpoena from the 
Grand Jury. 

P— Yeah. 

E — The FBI agent who called said, “I’m coming over 
to serve you with a subpoena from the Grand Jury, Mr. 
Howard. You may want to go and talk to Mr. Dean 
while I’m on my way over there in case you want to get 
any advice.” 

P — Did he talk to Dean? 

E — No, fortunately, he talked to Colson. Colson — I 
had told him that Dean was over the hill, cautioned 
him, and then he told me and said, “Boy, you got an 
outpost over there. Well, U.S. Attorney’s having the 
FBI agents send everybody a subpoena — go talk to 
Dean.” 

P — Because he was (unintelligible) the practice. 

E — Well, I hope that’s what they thought, but more 
probably they’d like Dean to sit there and listen to 
588 
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every guy’s story and then call over and let them know 
what’s going on. 

P — (Unintelligible) Dean (unintelligible) talk to 
1 (unintelligible) apparently he’s — 

E — I must caution you about that because it’s cer- 
tainly improper for him to be counselling any of our 
people. 

p — xve got to talk to him. He’s got to qmt counsel- 
ling anybody ri ght now. 
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p — That’s right. The other point is the other element. 
The question now that is coming as far as Dean is con- 
cerned. He basically is the one who surprises me and 
disappoints you to an extent because he is trying to 
save his neck and doing so easily. He is not, to hear 
him tell it, when I have talked to him, he is not telling 
things that will, you know — 

H — That is not really true though. He is. 

P— I know, I know, I know. He tells me one thing 
and 'the other guy something else. That is when I get 
mad. Dean is trying to tell enough to get immunity and 

that is frankly what it is Bob. _ 

H— That is the real problem we’ve got. 
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E — That knowledge imputed to us is knowledge im- 
puted to you and if Dean is (unintelligible) and testi- 
fied that he imputed great quantities of knowledge to us, 
and is allowed to get away with that, that, that will 
seriously impair the Presidency ultimately. ’Cause it 
will be very easy to argue — that all you have to do is 
read Dean’s testimony — look at the previous felation- 
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ships — and there she goes! So, he says the key to this 
is that Dean should not get immunity. That’s what he 
wants to tell you. 

P — -Well, he told me that, and I couldn t agree more. 
E Now he says you have total and complete con- 

trol over whether Dean gets immunity through Peter- 



sen. 
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But I think you got to figure what to hell does Dean 
know. What kind of blackmail does he have? I don’t 
know what all h e does — 
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P — I know it is. The point is — let me put it candidly. 
If I do not suspend you, he will probably give him 
immunity. That’s the problem (unintelligible) unbear- 
able. If you do take a leave, I think he will — it’s pos- 
sible— well, it’s possible that he would (unintelligible) 
even if you do leave — that he would (unintelligible) 
I agree. But Dean is the guy that he’s got to use for 
the purpose of making the case. 
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P'" —but bo 

live me I’ve been thinking about that all day yesterday 
— whether Dean should be given immunity. The point 
is — I don’t know that it can happen, but I can call 
Petersen in and say he cannot be given immunity, but 
nobody on the White House staff can be given im- 
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munity. And I — whether he’ll carry that order out — ' » 

that’s going to be a n indicator that that’s Dean and 
(unintelligible).. ~~ 
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P —Well — the (unintelligible) stuff regarding 

Bob. Strachan has got to be worked out. I don’t know 
how that’s going to work out. Bob, did Strachan have a 
— the plan? What he says about whether he did have a 
plan — whether he did show it to you — remains to be 
seen. 

H — He apparently said he did not 
P — All right. The other point is whether Strachan 
got information now that is the stuff that is clearly 
identifiable according to Petersen as being telephone 
taps. Strachan will probably say no it was not. — And 
so, that’s that. ...... 



H — And they said Magruder makes charges against 
me? Interesting! 

P — Bob, I don’t know whether he does or not. Let’s 
be damned sure (unintelligible). He’s certainly going 
to say that Dean was involved and that Mitchell was 
involved. 

E — And he’ll say Strachan was involved. 

P — He'll say Strachan was involved. 

E — And, “Who’s Strachan?” Well, Strachan was Mr. 
Hal deman's employee. But, my prediction is that if the 
Judge says, “Well, did Mr. Haldeman tell you to do 
anything or this or that,” he'll say, “No sir, he was 
never involved in this.” 

H — He told me that is what he would say. 

E — And he told me that is what he would say. 

H — He told John that is what he would say in front 
of his lawyers. That’s what he had said, and he flatly 
says that is what is the truth. 
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P — Alright. The second point, with regard to Peter- 
sen, ah, that the — that’s the highest — I better get him 
in and tell him (unintelligible). 

H — Yeah, and the no immunity thing. 

P — And just flatly say, “Now this is the way Tm 
going to handle the matter. I cannot let people go 
simply because charges are made until they are corrob- 
' orated. That’s my decision,” and so forth. And sec- 
ond, “I’ve thought over the immunity thing and I want 
nobody on the WH staff given immunity. I don’t want 
anybody shown any consideration whatever.” 

E — This has been a law and order administration. 

P — Right, and third, “I’m directing everybody to 
cooperate (inaudible) They’ve been told they are not 
to. I’ve already helped him on that I haven’t helped 
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him, I’ve tried. But I will not have a member of the 
White House Staff testifying in the Senate against 
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P — But I iust wanted to be sure to check the points 
you want with Petersen. He will be in just 10 minutes 
so, ( 1 ) no immunity. However, I would say that for any 
of the top three. 

E — Uh, huh. 

P — In other words, so that I can, if it sort of appears 
that if you want to give it to Strachan, that is OK. See? 

Don’t you think tbaf is a good li ne? ___ 

E — I thin k that is good . / ** 
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E^-Then privately to him, your policy with regard 
to immunity for top people. 

P — Yeah, and leaks from the Grand Jury. 

E — I wouldn’t limit it to three. I would say any top 
person, like Dean or up. 

P— Yeah. 

E — It will sell. 

P — Then I will say, as far as a fellow like Strachan, 
that is fine. You can do what you want. 
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P — Haldeman and Ehrlichraan at this point had (in- 
audible) with Rogers — I not only let him read what 
you had given me but then I elaborated everything I 
knew about this thing. His judgment is this that on 
Ehrlicbman it is a very thin (inaudible) 

HP — Very thin indeed 

P — never going to (inaudible) — he said particularly 
he said if they have any witnesses for the fact that he 
handed a packet to the Director of the FBI and Hunt 
670 



didn t leave the country (inaudible) discussions. I 
don’t know — I am not trying to judge it — but 

HP — Ho, I understand — I agree that it is very thin 
P — They better have a damn lot more than that or 
they are not going to get Ehrlichman 
HP — That’s right. . 
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P~Ph a t* s what 1*11 tell them I will do. Now the oth- 
er thing I want to tell you though that — and I say this 
strongly — I have thought about it a lot — I don’t care 
what you do on immunity to Strachan or any other sec- 
ond people but you can’t give immunity to any top 
people — not Dean — needless to say you don’t want to 
to Haldeman or Ehrlichman. Dean is the counsel to the 
President — after the flap with Gray — I went over this 
with Rogers — he says — after your flap on the Gray 
thing and the rest — it would like that you’re . . . 

HP — Right — you know why I asked 
P ^ iust want you to know that you if give immunity 
but I will have to talk (inaudible). 

HP — OK, well, let me put it this way, I will not do 
that without your knowledge. If it is necessaiy for me 
to do that I will come to you first and then we can 
reach an agreement that yes you will have to disavow it 
and that was the decision of the prosecutor. I don’t 
want to make that decision, Mr. President. I don't 
want to immunize John Dean; I think he is too high 
in the echelon but — it's a — 

P — The prosecutor’s got the right to make that de- 
^ } cision? 

HP — Yes, sir 
P — You better, I think . . . 

^ HP • • • point of it is, if it comes to a question 

P I think it would — look — because your close re- 
lationship with Dean — which has been very close it 

would look like a straight deal — now that’s just the 
way you’ve got to figure it 
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,, . HP ~ The that scares the hell out of me is' 

Ehrii^ UPP ° Se ? e f on, y ke y to Haldeman and 
Ehrhchman and the refusal to immunize Dean means 

Uiat Haldeman and Ehrhchman go free. That is the 
decision th at we are going to ultimately come down to.- 
P Well you will have to come into me with what 
you’ve got (inaudible) then there . . . 

HP — I will 

and let me handle Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
rlr — l will sir. 

P — Do you get my point? 

HP — Yes, sir. 

i£ comes down to that— I may have to move 
on Haldeman and Ehrlichman — then for example you 
come to me and say look here’s what— Look I am not 
going to do anyth mg to Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
just because of what Dean says — I can’t do that It’s 
got, t o be corroborated. 
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P- My point though now is a different 
one — it is the question of ffie immunity. That worries 
hell out of me. 

HP— Well that— 

p The immunity worries me for the reason that it 

just is .. I don’t think it’s good to give it. I don’t 
think in view of the fact that we had this hell of a 
flap— you know that is the reason Gray wasn’t con- 

firmed— b_ecause_qf_Dean. — 
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HP-Well if I sound like a devil’s advocate— I am. 
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I have been saying the same to the prosecutors-how 
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nr that sort it doesn’t make any difference— I am 
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the whole thing. But rvegono do it my way. 
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P — Well, let’s . begin with this proposition. Let’s not 
get in the wicket where we’ve got Dean in an immuni- 
ty position. He’ll talk. He’ll talk. A 






\ P — Well what the hell — he can talk without any 

immunity can’t he? Oh I guess if he is a defendant 
he wouldn’t talk to you. 

\ , - HP— That’s right. ' - 

( P — (inaudible) of course he wouldn’t (inaudible). 

Is that your problem? 

HP — You know if I get — yes — of course even if I 
come up with a lesser charge that damn Sirica is just 
liable to blast hell out of ail of us to prevent him to 
- plead even to a lesser charge. The ideal position 

would be the same as Magruder — you plead to one 

count felony indi ctment — t ake your cha nces. 

.. ■» s 

P — Frankly, the Dean thing troubles the hell out of 1 
me — I would like in one sense I would like to see , , 

the poor bastard you know, out of it and in another 
sense I think the immunity tiling scares me to death. 

HP — Well it does me too. I agree. £?£ 
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from tape of a conversation between Ehrlichman and Colson, April 17, 1973 
(fciource— Senate Watergate Hearings, Book 7 # p* 301 1): 
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i»sz“i ^r?o^r iy son ° f * bitch [De “ n] *— •« *•* 

EHRLICHMAN : Well I'm doine my best. , 

COLONS No, I wont to nail him. I'll take immunity first, ' [ < 
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P — Dean’s credibility is totally destroyed you know. 

H — Dean (inaudible) 

P — Surc » Dean was in charge of the investigation. 
Did they ask him that? Yes. I put it up to Ron and I 
made this point to Ron. “You know Dean somehow 
has sold out the White House, the Administration, etc.” 

H That’s a good statement. It is a good idea. It puts 
you exactly Jn the p osition that you should be in now. 
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P — Dean is the only one who can sink Haldeman 
or Ehrlichman. ■ _ . ~ 
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P— I don’t want to hurt John Dean. Believe me— I’d 
like to help him. 

' 757 
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Ie - 1 Dick Kleindienst say it. Dean ain’t 
~ .f” 1 a „Bomg to blackmail you.” Hunt's not going 
to blackmail any of us. “It is his word, basically, 
against yours.” It’s his word against mine. Now for 
; who is going to believe J ohn Dean? — • — — 
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H — John says he is sorry he sent those burglars 
in there — and that helps a lot. 

P — That’s right. 

E — You are very welcome, sir. 

(Laughter) 

H — Just glad the others didn’t get caught. 

P — Yeah, the ones he sent to Muskie and all the 
rest; Jackson; and Hubert, etc. 

E — I get a little chill sitting over there now thinking 
of those people. 

P — Yeah. I . would hate to be those fellows at the 
moment. /' 
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livc^rr 1 SUre ? at you wi!1 evcr be able to de- 
on the clemency. It may be just too hot. 

,• c y°“ c ? n>1: do ^ politically until after the ’74 elcc- 

Sn?do S it° r SUie - Y0Ur P ° int * at svcn thcn you 
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P No — it is wrong that’s for sure. 
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P ~ -can’t the Attorney General call Silbert, or is 
that too dangerous for him? 

E — Well he doesn’t have to do that — Henry Petersen 
follows that thing on a daily basis. 

P — Henry Petersen? 

E — Henry can let Dick know, and that’s all there is 
to it. 

P — Alright. You just tell Dick. You see the prob- 
lem is, there, that Dick thinks I am — if he says he has 
furnished the Grand Jury things to the White House 

that there is a problem. * * 

E — It’s a tender problem. I think what he has to 
do — 

P — No you could say this. Our need — our interest 
here — you could say is whether there are any White 
House people involved here and we will move on them. 

E — That’s right. And the Prcsidnt wants to know. 

P — That is the purpose. Not to protect anybody, 
but to find out what the hell they are saying. 

E — Absolutely. That is the only basis on which to 
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5 — No. He tape recorded this thing. Higby handled 
it so well that Magruder has closed all his doors now 
with this tape. 

P — What good will that do John? 

E — Sir, it beats the socks off him if he ever gets off 
the reservation. 

P — Can you use the tape? 

E — Well no. You can use Higby. 

P — Why not — 

E— Well, it’s illegal. 

H — No, it’s not. It is not. 

P — Don’t you have to tell somebody — 

E — Put a beeper 

H — There is no beeper required. Check the Wash- 
ington law. 

P— Yeah. 
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P - t . , . I never heard anybody 
beep and I know that — 

H — No. It all depends on where you are. The basic 
law 'in most states is that you must disclose to the 
other_ _purty that you’ re rec ording the conversation. 
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H-_rm not suggesting — I’m not suggesting I'd like 
to resign. 1 would not like to. 

H— Td^be willing to, without creating any sticky 

Pr0 p-The duty of our, all our, the duty of our whole 

staff though is to play there role— 

H-l’m free from some other Amgsthat^^^ ^ 

loose, which I could do. T e pr what about 

the other side is, there is some pluses to 

that? 



p With an Attorney General added in 

White House Counsel, possibly. 

H — Pretty big bag, John. 

B— The biggest, 
p Policy, that’s the point. 

fm as equal protection, perspective, but it’ll 

take some time. — — 
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